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(y.  S    Foreign  Agricultural  Servicey 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Caribbean  territories  and  islands  associated  with-- 

The  Netherlands 

Netherlands  Antilles  and  Surinann.    The  Statute  of  the  Realm,    which  became  effective  on  Decem- 
ber 29,    1954,    gave  the  Netherlands  Antilles  and  Surinam  equal  status  as  "Members  of  the 
Realm"  along  with  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.    Under  the  Statute,    the  Netherlands  Antilles 
and  Surinam  have  complete  control  over  their  domestic  affairs,    while  the  Crown  maintains 
jurisdiction  over  defense  and  foreign  affairs. 

France 

French  Guiana,    Martinique,    and  Guadeloupe.    As  of  January  1,    1947,   these  areas  became  De- 
partments of  France,    on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  continental  France  with  a  few  differences 
dictated  by  their  distance  from  the  capital.    The  principal  administrator  is  the  Prefect,    who  is 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.    Municipal  government  is  elective. 

The  United  Kingdom 

West  Indies  Federation.   On  January  3,    1958,    the  Federation  became  effective  with  the  swearing 
in  of  the  Governor-General.    This  new  nation  will  become  operative  after  federal  elections  in 
March  and  the  opening  of  the  first  session  of  the  Federal  Parliament  on  April  22,    1958.    The 
capital  of  the  Federation  will  be  in  Trinidad.    The  government  will  consist  of  a  Governor -Gen- 
eral representing  the  Crown,    a  Senate,    and  a  House  of  Representatives. 

The  various  islands  of  the  Federation  are  to  keep  control  over  all  matters  except  those  specif- 
ically  assigned  to   the  Federal  Government,    which  will  have  power  tp  legislate  in  such  mat- 
ters as  defense,    exchange  control,    external  affairs,   foreign  trade,    and  the  Federal  Public 
Service.    Agriculture,    advisory  services,    and  other  matters  will  be  controlledby  the  govern- 
ments of  the  constituent  territories. 

The  10  members  of  the  Federation  are: 

Barbados  Windward  Islands: 

Jamaica  Dominica 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  Grenada 

Leeward  Islands:  St.    Lucia 

Antigua  St.    Vincent 

Montserrat 

St.   Kitts -Nevis -Anguilla 

The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  new  federal  capital  and 
will  make  an  annual  grant  to  the  Federation  during  its  first  10  years  to  enable  it  to  assist  those 
territories  which  cannot  balance  budgets  from  their  own  resources. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Federation  will  evolve  into  a  Dominion  in  5  to  10  years. 

The  territories  remaining  outside  the  Federation  are  the  British  Virgin  Islands,    Bermuda, 
Bahamas,    British  Honduras,    and  British  Guiana. 
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ANTIGUA  (Leeward  Island) 

1.  Farm  population.    Total  population  is  51,000  (1955);  this  includes  the  population  of  the 
dependencies  of  Barbuda  and  Redonda.    About  half  of  those  actively  employed  are  engaged  in 
agriculture. 

2.  Land  use.    The  area  of  Antigua  is  108  square  miles  (69,  120  acres)  and  that  of  its 
dependencies,    Redonda  1/2  square  mile  and  Barbuda  62  square  miles.    Only  52  percent  of 
Antigua  is  said  to  be  arable  and  about  56  percent  of  this  area  is  under  cultivation.    The  greater 
part  of  the  island  consists  of  pasture --on  marginal  lands,    hill  tops,    and  rough  mountain  land. 
Barbuda  has  1,  000  acres  under  cultivation,    the  rest  being  bush  and  rough  pasture.    Redonda  is 
a  rocky  islet  rising  to  1,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

3.  Type  of  agriculture.   Sugarcane  occupies  almost  two-thirds  of  the  land  under  cultiva- 
tion and  is  grown  chiefly  on  estates.    Sea  Island  cotton  is  produced  mainly  on  small  rented  hold- 
ings that  vary  from  less  than  1   acre  to  5  acres.    The  estates  are  mechanized  and  mechanical 
equipment  is  made  available  to  the  smaller  farmers.   Conservation  rules  are  enforced,    and  soil 
conservation  is  not  a  serious  problem. 

4.  Principal  agricultural  products.   Sugarcane  and,    to  a  lesser  extent,    cotton  are  the 
principal  crops  except  in  Barbuda,    where  livestock  raising  is  the  main  activity. 

5.  Consumption  levels  and  dependence  on  agricultural  imports.    The  diet  is  low  in  protein, 
fats,    and  minerals.    Antigua  is  dependent  on  imports  for  part  of  its  vegetables,   practically  all 
of  its  cereals,    and  about  one-third  of  its  meat  and  fish.    All  wood  and  timber  are  imported. 

6.  Agricultural  and  trade  policy.    The  government  is  trying  to  broaden  the  agricultural 
base,    and  experiments  in  growing  arrowroot  have  been  successful.   Other  work  includes  castor 
bean  trials,    the  improvement  of  forage  crops,    and  the  upbreeding  of  livestock. 

Sugar  has  a  guaranteed  market  and  a  good  price  under  the  Commonwealth  Sugar  Agree- 
ment.   There  are  in  effect  tariffs  for  revenue.    Commonwealth  preference  rates,    and  exchange 
controls. 

7.  Trade.    The  economy  of  the  island  depends  on  the  export  market  for  its  sugar  and 
byproducts,    which  make  up  over  70  percent  of  the  total  value  of  exports.    Cotton  amounts  to  at 
least  25  percent  of  the  exports.    The  United  States  received  some  of  Antigua's  fruit  and  staple 
cotton  in  1955  and  fruit  and  molasses  in  1956  and  supplied  the  island  with  flour,    cornmeal,    and 
dairy  products. 

8.  Economic  situation.    Antigua's  economy  is  based  almost  entirely  on  agriculture.    Over 
90  percent  of  the  people  are  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  on  the  sugar  industry.   Sugar  pro- 
duction in  1956  was  less  than  expected  owing  to  a  delay  in  the  harvesting  of  the  crop.    But  while 
it  exceeded  production  in  the  two  previous  years  when  there  were  drought  conditions,    it  did  not 
reach  the  output  of  1952  and  1953.    The  Industrial  Development  Board  is  broadening  the  base  of 
the  econonny  by  aiding  new  industries.   It  brought  an  edible  oil  factory  into  production  toward 
the  end  of  1955  which  utilizes  cottonseed  and  can  use  copra.    A  cotton  gin  and  arrowroot  factory 
are  under  construction  and  a  cornmeal  factory  is  in  the  planning  stage.   It  is  expected  that  suf- 
ficient corn  will  be  grown  locally  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  factory  and  that  imports  of  corn- 
meal from  hard  currency  areas,    which  now  amount  to  about  $200,000  annually,    can  be  consider- 
ably reduced  or  stopped  altogether.    In  order  to  stimulate  and  expand  the  fishing  industry,    the 
government  has  guaranteed  a  market  and  arranged  to  transport  the  fish  to  the  main  marketing 
centers.    The  International  Cooperation  Administration  is  giving  technical  assistance  in  the  Self- 
Help  Housing  Scheme  with  good  results. 


THE  BAHAMAS 

1.    Farm  population.    Under  10  percent  of  the  total  population  of  116,530  (1956  estimate) 
are  farmers  and  planters. 

Z.    Land  use.    The  total  area  of  the  Bahamas  is  4,  400  square  miles  (2,  816,  000  acres), 
comprising  nearly  700  islands  and  more  than  2,  000  cays  (islets)  and  reefs.   About  one-fourth  of 
the  total  area  is  covered  with  scrub  pine  and  palm.    The  area  of  .cultivable  soil  is  not  large,    and 
is  found  on  the  north-east  coast  of  the  islands  and  in  pockets  of  rich  loam  which  intersperse  the 
limestone  of  which  the  islands  are  mainly  formed.    The  area  under  cultivation  with  principal 
crops  in  1950  was  20,000  acres. 

3.  Type  of  agriculture  and  principal  products.    For  the  most  part  a  system  of  shifting 
cultivation  is  used  and  agricultural  methods  are  prinnitive.   However,    the  trend  seems  to  be 
away  from  small  individual  farms  to  large  scientifically  managed  farms  producing  for  the  local 
market.    The  tomato  is  the  principal  cash  crop.    Other  crops  are  cotton,    pineapples,    and  okra. 
Lumber  is  an  important  forest  product,    and  crawfish  an  important  marine  product. 

4.  Food  consumption  levels  and  dependence  on  imports.    The  crops'  grown  include  a  wide 
variety  of  vegetables,    corn,    and  a  considerable  amount  of  fruit.    With  the  exception  of  pine- 
apples,   tomatoes,    and  okra,    domestic  production  of  vegetables  and  livestock  products  is  not 
sufficient  to  meet  local  demands,    and  meat  and  other  foodstuffs  must  be  imported.    The  colony 
produces  approximately  half  the  pork,    mutton,    and  goat  meat  it  consumes. 

5.  Agricultural  and  trade  policy.    The  government  advances  funds  to  seed  growers'  as- 
sociations for  seed  and  fertilizer.    The  Department  of  Agriculture  runs  a  produce  exchange  in 
Nassau  through  which  the  Out  Island  farmer  can   sell  his  produce.    The  import  tariff  in  the 
Bahamas  is  constructed  for  revenue  purposes.    Commonwealth  countries  enjoy  preferential 
status  on  all  imports.    There  are  exhange  restrictions. 

6.  Trade.    Lumber  and  crawfish  account  for  41  percent  of  the  value  of  total  exports  and 
tomatoes  for  2.4  percent.    The  United  States  took  40  percent  of  the  colony's  exports,    consisting 
chiefly  of  crawfish,    other  marine  products,    and  such  agricultural  products  as  tomatoes,  spices, 
and  coffee  essences  in  1956.    The  United  States  supplied  over  50  percent  of  the  Bahamas'  import 
requirements,    the  principal  agricultural  items  being  fresh,   frozen,    and  pickled  meats  and 
mixed  poultry  feeds. 

7.  Economic  situation.     1956  was  an  exceptionally  good  year  in  the  Bahamas,    with  tourist 
expenditures  of  $14  million.    The  prosperity  of  the  colony  seems  to  be  reaching  all  classes. 
Wages  kept  ahead  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  and  there  was  no  apparent  unrest  and  little 
unennployment.    Those  not  employed  in  agriculture  or  construction  activities  were  able  to  go  to 
the  United  States  under  contract  as  farm  laborers.    Because  of  the  predominant  role  the  tourist 
trade  plays  in  the  economy,    the  prosperity  of  the  Bahamas  is  becoming  increasingly  dependent 
upon  economic  conditions  in  the  United  States.   Investment  of  British  capital  in  real  estate  con- 
tinues at  a  heavy  rate.    This  has  caused  a  phenomenal  rise  in  real  estate  prices.    A  free  port  has 
been  created  on  the  island  of  Grand  Bahama  where  it  is  hoped  to  establish  an  industrial-com- 
mercial area. 


TABLE  1. --U.S. -Bahamas  trade,    1955  and  1956 


Product 


U.S.    exports  to  Bahamas 
(domestic) 


1955 


1956^ 


Product 


U.  S.  imports  from  Bahamas 
(for  consumption) 


1955 


1956^ 


1,000 
Beef  and  veal,   fresh        dollars 

or  frozen 457 

Hams,    cured  (excl. 

canned) 102 

Poultry,    fresh  or 

frozen 104 

Pork,   fresh,    frozen, 

and  pickled.  .  . .  .  .  .  .  155 

Other  meats  and 

meat  products 157 

Dairy  products 227 

Corn  grits  & 

hominy 101 

Rice,   milled 23 

Other  grains  and 

prep. 92 

Mixed  poultry  feeds  .  364 

Other  feeds  and 

fodders 52 

Onions 32 

Potatoes 44 

Other  vegetables 

and  prep 144 

Oranges  and 

tangerines 68 

Other  fruits  and 

prep 108 

Coffee,    roasted  and 

instant 59 

Tobacco,   manu- 
factured    42 

Food  for  relief  or 

charity 27 

Other  agricultural 

products 181 

Total  agricultural 

exports 2,  539 

Other  exports  12, 209 

TOTAL,  EXPORTS       14,  748 
Preliminary. 


1,000 
dol  lars 
?75 

152 

135 

307 

256 
198 

180 
156 

97 
435 

50 
43 

45 

257 
35 

197 
73 
89 
42 

315 


3,537 
19, 573 

23, 110 


Hides  and  skins, 

raw 

Tomatoes 

Coffee  essences, 

substitutes, 

etc 

Nutmegs, 

unground 

Drugs,    roots, 

bark,    etc  

Cut  flowers 

Rubber,    crude.  .  . 

Total  agricul- 
tural imports.  .  . 
Other  imports  .  .  . 

TOTAL 
IMPORTS 


1.000 
do  I lars 
4" 
13 


1 

1 

12 


31 
2,071 

2,  102 


1,000 
dol  lars 
T 
6 


38 

8 

6 
2 


64 
2,378 

2,442 


BARBADOS 

1.  Farm  population.    About  11  percent  of  the  total  population  of  229,  000  (1955)  is  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,    10  percent  being  in  sugar. 

2.  Land  use.     The  total  area  of  Barbados  is  166  square  miles  (106,  240  acres).    It  is 
estimated  that  81  percent  is  agricultural  land  (including  arable  and  pasture),    the  remainder 
being  rock  outcrops,    coastland,    and  urban  and  residential  areas.   About  46,000  acres  are  in 
sugarcane,    21,000  in  other  crops,    and  19,000  in  pastures. 

3.    Type  of  agriculture  and  principal  products.   Sugarcane  culture  is  the  most  economic 
utilization  of  the  land,    and  is  primarily  a  plantation  activity.    About  80  percent  of  the  agri- 
cultural land  is  in  estates  of  over  10  acres,    which  are  owned  by  individuals  resident  on  the 
island,   but  a  number  are  owned  by  absentee  proprietors  and  by  companies.    Most  of  the  small 
holdings  are  estimated  to  be  under  1  acre  and  the  owners  are  assumed  to  be  only  parttime 
farmers.   Barbados  has  had  a  one-crop  economy--sugar--for  over  300  years. 

4.  Consumption  levels  and  dependence  on  imports.     The  principal  food  crops  grown  for 
local  consumption  are  yams,    sweetpotatoes,    cassava,    eddoes,    corn,    and  cowpeas.    The  bulk 
of  the  foodstuffs,    however,    is  imported,    including  rice,    a  very  important  item  in  the  local 
diet.    Coconut  oil  and  lard  are  produced  in  quantities  sufficient  for  export. 

5.  Agricultural  and  trade  policy.    Efforts  of  the  Agriculture  Department  of  the  country 
are  directed  toward  increasing  the  yield  per  acre  of  sugar  in  an  effort  to  make  more  land 
available  for  other  agricultural  uses.    In  order  to  lessen  the  dependence  of  Barbados  on  im- 
ported foodstuffs,    a  government  program  has  been  undertaken  to  increase  production  of  edible 
root  crops  and  leaf  vegetables.    Legislation  presently  on  the  books  requires  the  devotion  of  12 
percent  of  the  arable  plantation  land  to  their  cultivation.    A  big  subsidy  scheme  is  intended  to 
encourage  the  raising  of  pigs  and  to  increase  production.    Sugar  producers  are  guaranteed  a 
market  and  a  good  price  at  least  until  1963,    under  the  terms  of  the  Sugar  Marketing  Agreement 
with  the  United  Kingdom.    Barbados  shares  in  Commonwealth  preference  rates,    exchange 
restrictions,    and  bulk  buying.    A  change  in  import  regulations  recently  placed  leaf  tobacco  and 
fresh  apples  on  the  world  open  general  license  list. 

6.  Trade.    Sugar  and  byproducts  account  for  over  90  percent  of  the  total  value  of  exports. 
In  1956  about  29  percent  of  the  value  of  total  imports  was  for  food.    The  greater  part  of  the  trade 
is  with  the  United  Kingdom.    Roughly  one-third  of  U.  S.    shipments  to  Barbados  in  1956  was  for 
agricultural  products,    principally  wheat  flour  and  animal  feed;  and  U.  S.   imports  consisted 
mostly  of  sugar  syrup  and  molasses. 

7.  Economic  situation.    The  island  quickly  overcame  the  setback  caused  by  the  hurricane 
in  September  1955,    and  1956  was  a  satisfactory  year  generally.   Sugar  continues  to  be  the  is- 
land's mainstay  and  the  crop  harvested  in  1957  is  reported  as  shattering  all  previous  records. 
The  lower  yield  of  sugar  in  1956  was  in  large  measure  due  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  cane  juice. 
Despite  the  decreased  sugar  crop  and  a  deficit  of  $15  million  in  its  balance  of  visible  trade,    the 
spirit  of  economic  optimism  which  has  characterized  the  island  economy  since  the  war,    con- 
tinued.  Hard  currency-  earnings  in  1956  were  about  $2.6  million  from  tourism,   the  greater  part 
being  from  the  United  States.    The  prospects  for  the  further  development  of  tourism  look  bright, 
and  the  anticipated  large  outlays  by  government  ($29.4  million)  for  capital  improvements  during 
the  period  1955-60  give  promise  of  stimulating  economic  activity  in  the  future.    The  government 
continued  to  operate  at  a  surplus  in  fiscal  1956-57  estimated  at  just  over  $1.  2  million  in  a  budget 
which  saw  total  expenditures  (current)  reach  $11.2  million. 


TABLE  2.  -- 

U.  S.  -Barbados  trade,    1955  and  1956 

Product 

U.S.   exports  to  Barbados 
(domestic) 

Product 

U. 

S.   imp 
(for 

orts  f rom  Barbados 
consumption) 

1955 

1956^ 

1955 

1956^ 

Beef  and  veal, 

pickled  or  cured  .  .  . 
Other  meat  products 
Tallow,    inedible  .... 

Wheat  flour 

Corn  meal  ......... 

1,000 

dol  lars 

77 

2 

73 

289 

83 

55 

118 
15 

3 

18 

1,000 
dol  lars 
44 
21 
16 
238 
53 

5 
50 

112 
14 

19 

Hides  and  skins.  . 

Tamarinds 

Sugar  sirup  

Molasses, 
edible 

1,000 
dol  lars 
6 
2 

458 

69 

535 
27 

562 

1.000 
dollars 

7 

424 

224 

Other  grains  and 
prep 

Molasses, 
inedible 

Total  agricultural 

imports 

Other  imports  .  .  . 

TOTAL 
IMPORTS 

482 

Mixed  poultry  feeds  . 
Other  feeds  and 
fodders 

1,  137 

Fruits  and  prep 

Food  for  relief  or 

charity 

Other  agricultural 

products  

57 
1,194 

Total  agricultural 

exports 

Other  exports  

733 
1,066 

572 
1,369 

TOTAL  EXPORTS 

1,799 

1,941 

Preliminary 


BERMUDA 

1.  Farm  population.    Less  than  2  percent  of  the  total  population  of  40,  800  (1955)  are 
farmers  and  farm  laborers. 

2.  Land  use.     The  total  area  of  Bermuda  is  21  square  miles  (13,440  acres),  consisting  of 
numerous  islands  roughly  in  the  shape  of  a  fish  hook.   No  part  is  more  than  a  mile  from  the  sea. 
Of  the  total  land  area,    about  one-sixth,    or  roughly  2,100  acres,    is  arable;  940  acres  are  in 
crops  and  1,  060  in  pasture. 

3.  Type  of  agriculture.    The  depth  of  soil  varies,    but  is  not  more  than  1  foot  on  the 
majority  of  farms,    the  depth  in  which  vegetables  are  grown.    The  mild  climate  enables  two 

and  sometimes  three  crops  to  be  grown  annually  on  the  same  land.  Much  of  the  work  of  clearing 
the  field  is  done  by  hand,  but  there  is  some  use  of  garden  tractors.  The  small  size  of  the  farms 
makes  the  use  of  large  tractors  difficult,    although  some  are  in  use,    loaned  by  the  government. 

4.  Principal  agricultural  products.   Potatoes,    carrots,    cabbages,    and  tomatoes  are  the 
most  important  of  the  garden  crops  grown;  bananas  and  citrus  are  the  principal  fruit  crops. 
Livestock  products,    especially  milk  and  eggs,    account  for  a  large  part  of  the  value  of  the  food 
output.    Lily  bulbs  and  flowers  are  the  principal  items  of  export  value. 

5.  Food  consumption  and  dependence  on  agricultural  imports.    Locally  grown  potatoes  sup- 
ply the  demands  of  the  Colony  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.    Expansion  of  livestock  is  limited 
by  dependence  on  imported  feeds.    Bermuda  is  dependent  on  imports  for  the  bulk  of  its  foodstuffs. 

6.  Agricultural  and  trade  policy.    The  cost  of  locally  produced  foodstuffs,    excepting  milk, 
is  more  than  that  of  imported  food.   However,    as  a  protection  against  emergencies  which  might 
arise  from  a  drop  in  the  tourist  trade,    or  from  a  war  which  would  interrupt  imports,    the  gov- 
ernment has  deemed  it  advisable  to  maintain  and  protect  a  limited  agricultural  community. 

For  this  purpose  it  has  a  policy  of  planned  production  and  marketing.   Furthermore,    an  embargo 
is  placed  on  the  importation  of  specific  vegetables  when  local  production  is  adequate  to  supply 
the  demand.    This  joint  action  has  undoubtedly  contributed  largely  to  the  present  healthy  state  of 
vegetable  growing.   Currency  control  is  nominal.   A  semifree  trade  policy  continues.    The  general 
tariff  duties  are  not  sufficiently  higher  than  the  preferential  tariff  rates  to  interfere  with  trade 
between  Bermuda  and  the  United  States. 

7.  Trade.    The  only  items  of  export  value  grown  are  lily  bulbs  and  cut  flowers.    The  United 
States  received  the  greater  part  of  the  cut  flowers  exported  by  Bermuda  in  1956  and  supplied 
over  half  of  its  imports  valued  at  $15.  3  million.    Agricultural  products  accounted  for  a  fourth  of 
this  sum,    the  principal  items  being  meat,    eggs,    animal  feeds,   fruits,    vegetables,    and  beverages. 

8.  Economic  situation.    Bermuda's  economy  is  alnnost  entirely  dependent  on  the  tourist 
trade,    90  percent  of  which  is  from  the  United  States.    Credit  restrictions  resulted  in  reduced  im- 
ports and  made  for  a  favorable  trade  balance  during  1956.    Government  revenues  exceeded  ex- 
penditures.   New  businesses  were  established.    With  the  fear  of  sterling  devaluation  which  arose 
when  the  Suez  crisis  occurred,    real  estate  business  became  active  during  the  latter  part  of  1956 
and  realty  values  rose  sharply.    Rents  rose  during  the  year,    while  food  prices  remained  about 
the  same  as  in  1955. 


TABLE  3.  --U.  S.  -Bermuda  trade,    1955  and  1956 


Product 


U.  S.  exports  to  Bermuda 
(domestic) 


1955 


1956 


Product 


U.  S.  imports  from  Bermuda 
(for  consumption) 


1955 


1956 


1,000 
Beef  and  veal,    fresh         dollars 

and  frozen 308 

Hams  and  bacon 

(excl.    canned)  .....  187 

Poultry,    fresh  or 

frozen 479 

Other  meats  and 

meat  products 220 

Dairy  products 86 

Eggs,    in  the  shell    .  .  94 

Rice , 82 

Bakery  products  ....  86 

Other  grains  & 

prep 82 

Mixed  poultry  feeds  .  275 

Other  feeds  & 

fodders 219 

Vegetables,    fresh 

or  frozen 119 

Vegetables,    canned  .  101 

Other  vegetables 

and  prep 77 

Fruit  juices 81 

Fruit  and  other 

preparations 234 

Nuts  and  prepara- 
tions    74 

Vegetable  oils  and 

fats,    refined 183 

Cocoa,    coffee,   tea 

and  substitutes   ....  179 

Other  agricultural 

products 136 

Total  agricultural 

exports 3,  302 

Other  exports 11,  248 

TOTAL  EXPORTS        14,  550 


1,000 
dol lars 
278 

166 

561 

267 
93 

116 
91 
95 

107 
341 

267 

124 
112 

98 
93 

216 

71 

154 

249 

265 


3,  764 
11, 507 

15,271 


Lily  bulbs    . 
Cut  flowers 


Total  agricul- 
tural imports. 
Other  imports  . 

TOTAL 
IMPORTS,  .  . 


1,000 
dol  lars 
2 
33 


35 
1,  800 

1,835 


1.000 
dol  lars 
1 
38 

39 
634 

673 


Preliminary. 


BRITISH  GUIANA 

1.  Farm  population.    Between  70  and  80  percent  of  the  total  population  of  490,000  (1956) 
is  rural. 

2.  Land  use.    The  total  area  of  British  Guiana  is  83,000  square  miles  (53,  120,000  acres). 
About  84  percent  of  the  land  is  in  forest  and  7  percent  in  rough  pasture  in  the  interior;  the  re- 
mainder forms  the  narrow  coastal  alluvial  belt,    where  most  of  the  people  live.   Less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  area  is  under  cultivation  and  is  largely  confined  to  the  coastal  belt. 

3.  Type  of  agriculture.   Large  plantations  predominate  in  the  production  of  one  of  the 
principal  export  crops,    sugar.    The  other  important  export  crop,    rice,    is  primarily  cultivated 
on  small  farms,    some  of  which  are  rented.    Mechanical  methods  are  used  on  the  large  rice 
plantings,    which  range  in  size  up  to  400  acres.    These  two  crops  occupy  the  coastal  strip, 
which  is  subject  to  flood-fallowing  and  must  be  irrigated.    Coconuts,    coffee,   fruits,    and  vege- 
tables are  grown  by  farmers  engaged  in  other  lines  of  production.    Beef  cattle  ranching  is 
carried  out  on  a  large  scale  in  the  interior  savannas.    Dairy  cattle  are  maintained  in  the  coastal 
area.    Approximately  92  percent  of  the  farms  are  under  10  acres  each. 

4.  Principal  agricultural  products.   Sugar  and  rice  are  by  far  the  most  important  com- 
mercial crops.    Next   in   importance    are  coconuts,   from  which  the  oil  is  processed  and  con- 
sumed locally. 

5.  Consumption  levels  and  dependence  on  agricultura:l  imports.    Food  consumption  is 
high  in  calorie  value.    The  production  of  rice,    sugar,    and  coffee  is  sufficient  and  that  of  cacao, 
citrus,    corn,    vegetables,    and  fruit  almost  sufficient  to  meet  the  territory's  needs.    British 
Guiana,    once  an  exporter  of  meat,    now  imports  both  meat  and  dairy  products.    Other  important 
imports  are  wheat  flour,    potatoes,   pulses,    margarine,    and  fish. 

6.  Agricultural  and  trade  policy.    The  government's  objective  is  not  only  to  develop  and 
extend  the  area  under  cultivation  of  existing  crops,    but  also  to  facilitate  the  diversification  of 
the  territory's  agriculture  by  the  reestablishment  and  introduction  of  additional  crops  which 
can  be  produced  economically.    To  this  end,    research  is  being  conducted  in  cacao,    coffee,    cot- 
ton,   and  jute.    Projects  are  also  under  way  to  improve  the  forage  crops  and  increase  livestock 
production. 

British  Guiana  has  an  agreement  with  the  other  British  Caribbean  territorries  to  supply 
their  demands  for  rice,    at  agreed  prices.    In  accordance  with  a  recent  agreement  rice  prices 
will  be  higher  for  the  crop  year  beginning  in  October  1957.    A  marketing  organization  has  been 
established  to  provide  facilities  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  produce.    Under  the  terms  of  the 
Sugar  Marketing  Agreement,    the  British  Government  buys  75  percent  of  British  Guiana's  sugar 
crop.   Preferential  tariff  rates  are  applicable  for  the  British  Commonwealth  countries.   An  im- 
port license  is  necessary  and  carries  the  right  to  foreign  exchange. 

7.  Trade.    Sugar  and  sugar  products  constituted  49  percent  of  the  value  of  total  exports  of 
the  country  in  1956,    going  chiefly  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada.    Rice  exports  were  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  and  went  to  the  Caribbean  area.    The  United  States  received  28.  8  percent  of  all 
the  bauxite  exported  by  British  Guiana  and  about  37  percent  of  its  timber.    The  United  States  sup- 
plied 68  percent  of  British  Guiana's  wheat  flour  imports  and  more  than  half  of  its  unmanufactured 
tobacco  and  pickled  meats. 

8.  Economic  situation.    British  Guiana  is  now  beginning  to  benefit  fronn  development  pro- 
grams,   especially  the  housing,    drainage,    and  irrigation  projects.    The  volume  of  trade  increased 
$5.7  million  in  1956  over  1955.    Sugar,    rice,    bauxite  and  timber  are  the  principal  sources  of 
livelihood.    In  1956  sugar  production  rose  by  5  percent;  bauxite  output  was  slightly  larger  than  in 
the  previous  year;  and  rice  production  was  lower,    owing  to  decreased  acreage  yield.   Despite  a 
slump  in  the  local  timber  market  in  the  middle  of  1956,    the  export  trade  increased  8.9  percent." 
Cooperatives  have  made  considerable  all-round  progress,    expanding  in  both  size  and  scope. 
These  include  savings  and  credit  societies.   National  income  at  the  end  of  1955  was  estinnated  at 
$109  million  and  is  considered  to  have  risen  by  about  50  percent  over  the  last  10  years.    The 
plans  for  development  in  the  1956-60  program  call  for  an  expenditure  of  $53.  7  million  to  be 
financed  by  long-term  loans,    current  revenue,    and  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  grants. 

A  major  feature  of  the  new  program  is  the  reconstruction  of  the  east  coast  road  and  provision 
for  a  road  which  will  ultimately  reach  from  Georgetown  into  the  interior  as  far  as  Lethem  on 
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the  Brazilian  border.    The  country  is  taking  an  inventory  of  its  natural  assets  with  a  view  to 
making  a  bid  for  the  tourist  trade. 

9.    Special  items.    Technical  assistance  to  British  Guiana  has  been  particularly  in  the 
fields  of  housing,    surveys,    agricultural  research  and  information,    and  community  development. 

TABLE  4.  --  U.  S.  -British  Guiana  trade,    1955  and  1956 


Product 

U.  S.  exports  to 
British  Guiana 
(domestic) 

Product 

U.  S.  imports  from 

British  Guiana 
(for  consumption) 

1955 

1956^ 

1955 

1956^ 

Beef  and  veal,    pickled 
or  cured  

1,000 
dol lars 
158 

74 

10 

10 

8 

8 

1,985 

3 

64 
24 

7 

36 

4 

196 

27 

42 

2,656 
3,  106 

5,762 

1,000 
dollars 
148 

38 
46 

12 

9 

52 

1 

1,  235 

3 

106 
82 

15 
63 
11 
220 
8 
23 

2,072 
4,  107 

6,179 

Suear 

1,000 
dol  lars 

85 

1 

69 
355 

510 
4,817 

5,  327 

1,000 
dol  lars 
1 

Pork,    pickled,    salted  or 
cured 

Molasses,    inedible 

Lime  juice , 

Poultry,    fresh  or  frozen.  .  . 
Other  meats  and  meat 

products  

Lard 

Lignaloe  oil  (essential 
oil) 

Citrus  fruit  juice,    unfit 
for  beveraoes 

17 
1 

Nonfat  dry  milk  solids 

Balata  (rubber) 

Other  dairy  products  

Timber,    unmanufactured  . 

Total  agricultural  imports. 
Other  imports 

408 

Wheat  flour 

Other  grains  and  prepara- 

432 
6,  130 

tions  

TOTAL  IMPORTS 

Mixed  poultry  feeds 

Other  feeds  and  fodders  .  .  . 
Vegetables  and  prepara- 
tions   

6,562 

Fruits  and  preparations   ,  .  . 
Chocolate  (excl.    candy)    .  .  . 
Tobacco,    unmanufactured.  . 
Food  for  relief  or  charity.  . 
Other  agricultural  products 

Total  agricultural  exports  . 
Other  exports 

TOTAL  EXPORTS. 

Preliminary. 


BRITISH  HONDURAS 

1.  Farm  population.    Estimated  population  is  slightly  over  80,  000,    of  which  less  than  half 
is  rural. 

2.  Land  use.    The  total  area  of  British  Honduras  is  8,  866  square  miles  (5,  674,  240  acres), 
of  which  84  percent  is  in  forest  land,    1  percent  cultivated,    and  6  percent  natural  pasture. 

3.  Type  of  agriculture.    Little  sustained  effort  has  been  devoted  in  the  past  to  developing 
the  territory's  agricultural  possibilities.    In  the  last  few  years,   however,    expansion  has  taken 
place  in  the  citrus  and  banana  industries  and  cacao  has  been  introduced;  but  not  much  progress 
has  been  made.    The  majority  of  the  persons  primarily  occupied  in  agriculture  are  Maya  Indians 
and  Caribs.    The  agricultural  system  generally  employed  is  one  of  shifting  cultivation,    and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  plantations  and  farms,    the  methods  remain  extremiely  primitive. 

4.  Principal  agricultural  products.    The  economy  of  British  Honduras  has  always  been 
based  upon  its  forest  products.   Production  of  these  products  continue  at  a  high  rate  except  for 
chicle,    which  is  being  replaced  by  synthetic  products.    The  principal  crops  are  citrus,    sugar- 
cane,   coconuts,    and  recently  bananas.    Also  corn--the  staple  diet  of  the  Mayas--is  grown 
throughout  the  territory  as  are  rice  and  beans,    and  cassava  is    grown  by  the  Caribs  of  the  south. 

5.  Consumption  levels  and  dependence  on  imports.     The  country  imports  a  large  part  of  its 
foodstuffs,    some  of  which  can  be  produced  locally,    such  as  rice,    sugar,    milk,    and  beans.    It  is 
practically  self-sufficient  now  in  red  kidney  beans.   Some  corn  had  to  be  imported  because  of 
hurricane  damage  to  the  1955-56  crop.    Yams,    sweetpotatoes,    and  numerous  other  vegetables 
are  grown  and  consumed  on  the  farms.    The   surplus  of  the  crops  grown  is  sold  in  the  local  mar- 
ket.   Despite  the  suitability  of  many  areas  of  British  Honduras  for  livestock  raising,    the  count^^' 
is  still  dependent  to  a  large  extent  on  imported  meat  and  meat  products,    and  dairy  products. 

6.  Agricultural  and  trade  policy.    The  government  is  giving  every  encouragement  and  as- 
sistance to  individual  farmers  to  plant  cacao  and  sugarcane,    and  markets  for  their  production 
are  assured.    Rice  growers  are  encouraged  to  use  fertilizers,  to  practice  more  efficient  methods, 
and  to  change  to  high-yielding  varieties.    Rice,    beans,    and  corn  are  subsidized  by  Marketing 
Board  purchases  at  guaranteed  prices. 

Restrictions  common  to  the  Sterling  Area  apply;  that  is,    exchange  controls  and  Common- 
wealth Preference  rates.    Tariffs  are  for  revenue  purposes.    Under  the  Commonwealth  Sugar 
Agreement  British  Honduras  has  been  given  a  quota  of  25,  000  tons  annually.    Import  control 
measures  were  eased  somewhat  in  1956.    These  include  imports  of  a  specified  list  of  food 
items  permitted  under  Open  General  License,    the  Token  Import  Scheme,    and  Special  Dollar 
Import  plans,    permitting  $3.  5  million  worth  of  imports. 

7.  Trade.     Total  foreign  trade  in  1955  continued  the  upward  trend  experienced  ever 
since  1950  and  was  10  percent  higher  in  1956.    As  in  the  past  this  increase  consists  largely 
of  increased  imports,    with  a  slight  increase  in  exports.    More  than  half  the  trade  is  with  the 
Commonwealth  countries,   principally  the  United  Kingdom,    Jamaica  being  the  second  largest 
Commonwealth  purchaser.    The  United  States  was  the  largest  single  source  of  imports  into 
British  Honduras  in  1956,    supplying  90  percent  of  the  powdered  milk,    rice,    and  wheat  flour 
and  about  70  percent  of  the  lard.    The  bulk  of  British  Honduras'  exports  of  mahogany  lumber 

and  logs  went  to  the  United  States.  ! 

8.  Economic  situation.    British  Honduras  is  now  undergoing  a  fundamental  change  in  its  i 
economic  life,    in  the  sense  that  it  cannot  continue  to  depend  exclusively  on  the  exploitation  of          i 
its  forests.    Good  beginnings  have  been  made,    particularly  in  the  citrus  industry.    The  sugar 
industry  has  a  promising  immediate  future,    as  has  the  budding  cacao  industry.    Pulp  and  ply- 
wood are  projects  for  the  near  future.    If  these  industries  materialize,    the  country  will  be  far 
on  the  road  to  achieving  at  least  a  balance  of  imports  with  exports,    and  perhaps  even  a  surplus 
of  the  latter,    and  will  greatly  improve  its  position  in  regard  to  trade  with  the  dollar  area. 

Private  investment  and  development  projects  and  the  interest  of  United  States  capital 
contribute  to  a  bright  outlook  for  the  future  of  the  economy. 
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TABLE  5.  --U.   S.  -British  Honduras  trade,    1955  and  1956 


Product 


U.   S.    exports  to 

British  Honduras 

(domestic) 


1955 


1956^ 


Product 


U.   S.    imports  from 
British  Honduras 
(for  consumption) 


1955 


1956^ 


1,000  1,000 

Beef  and  veal,   pickled  or  dollars        dollars 

cured    

Hams,  cured  (ex.  canned), 
Other  meats  and  meat 

products  

Lard 

Dried  whole  milk o  .  . 

Nonfat  dry    milk  solids  .  .  . 

Other  dairy  products 

Wheat  flour 

Wheat  grain 

Corn  grain 

Rice,    milled 

Other  grains  and  prep  .... 

Beans,    dry,    ripe 

Potatoes 

Other  vegetables  and 

preparations 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured. 
Food  for  relief  or  charity  . 
Other  agricultural 

products 

Total  agricultural  exports 
Other  exports  

TOTAL  EXPORTS 4.228  4,165 


30 

27 

10 

13 

25 

50 

95 

93 

19 





70 

10 

7 

335 

339 

37 



33 

24 

186 

239 

29 

25 

62 

18 

13 

20 

29 

29 

43 

35 

68 

34 

29 

59 

1,053 

1,082 

3,  175 

3,083 

1,000  1,000 

dol tars  dol lars 

Bananas 52                   186 

Coconuts,    in  the  shell.  81                       25 

Coffee,    green 28                     21 

Orange  oil,    inedible...  1 

Abaca,    fiber 5 

Timber,    unnnanu- 

factured 1,  193 

Total  agricultural 

imports 1,  354 

Other  imports 1,  409 

TOTAL  IMPORTS.  .  .  2,763              3,547 


1 

325 

I 
1 

563 
984 

Preliminary. 
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BRITISH  VIRGIN  ISLANDS  (Leeward  Islands) 

1.  Farm  population.    Of  the  total  population  of  approximately  7,  680,    an  estimated  70  per- 
cent of  the  actively  employed  are  engaged  in  livestock  and  crop  production  and  10  percent  in 
fishing. 

2.  Land  use.    The  total  area  of  the  British  Virgin  Islands  is  67  square  miles  (42,  880 
acres),    the  three  largest  islands  being  Tortola,    Jose  Van  Dykes,    and  Virgin  Gorda.    Of  the  total 
area,    8  percent  is  arable  and  cultivated,    9  percent  tree  crops,    12  percent  permanent  pasture, 

6  percent  scrub,    and  the  remainder  small  islands  and  marginal  areas,    three-fourths  of  which 
are  Crown  lands. 

3.  Type  of  agriculture.    The  greater  part  of  the  land  is  independently  owned  and  cultivated 
by  small  holders,    the  average  holding  being  18  acres.    There  are  no  estates  and  few  annual  ten- 
ancies.   Cultivation  methods  are  primitive  and  there  is  no  agricultural  machinery  of  any  kind. 
Many  of  the  farmers  practice  terracing  on  steep  slopes.    Shifting  cultivation  is  used  for  the  grow- 
ing of  food  crops. 

4.  Principal  agricultural  products.    The  principal  crops  grown  (exclusive  of  fodder 
grasses)  are  food  crops  and  fruit,    a  considerable  proportion  of  which  is  exported.    The  principal 
industry  is  stock  raising.    Fishing  is  the  second  most  important  industry  producing  for  local 
consumption  and  export. 

5.  Consumption  levels  and  dependence  on  agricultural  imports.    The  colony  is  self-suf- 
ficient in  vegetables  (  sweetpotatoes,    yams,    etc.),    local  fruit,    fish,    and  corn,   but  is  dependent 
on  imports  for  all  other  grains  and  foodstuffs.    While  livestock  is  exported,    some  meat  is  im- 
ported. 

6.  Agricultural  and  trade  policy.    The  governnnent's  agricultural  station  has  a  program  of 
agricultural  development;  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  improvement  of  livestock  by  upgrading,    the 
extension  of  pastures,    and  encouragement  of  better  soil  and  cultural  practices. 

In  addition  to  import  and  export  duties,    there  is  an  excise  duty  on  sugar.    Commonwealth 
preference  rates  apply  and  exchange  licenses  are  required. 

7.  Trade.    Livestock,   fruits,    and  vegetables  accounted  for  39  percent  of  all  exports  in 
1955.    Grains,    sugar,    timber,    apparel,    and  meat  were  the  principal  itenns  imported.    Grains 
amounted  to  11.2  percent  of  the  value  of  total  imports.   In  1955  the  United  States  supplied  75 
percent  of  the  Colony's  imports,    of  which  the  principal  items  were  flour,    grains,    and  pickled 
and  processed  meats;  and  it  received  approximately  47  percent  of  the  Virgin  Islands'  exports, 
which  included  livestock  (to  the  U.  S.   Virgin  Islands). 

8.  Economic  situation.    The  Colony's  imports  continue  to  exceed  its  exports;  however, 

the  trade  deficit  in  1955  was  60  percent  less  than  in  1953  and  70  percent  less  than  in  1954,    There 
is  no  public  debt.    Local  revenue  is  increased  by  grants  from  the  Imperial  Government. 

9.  Special  item.    The  United  States  made  available  to  the  British  Virgin  Islands  in  1956, 
under  P.  L.    480,    Title  II  program,   nonfat  dry  milk  solids. 
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DOMINICA  (Windward  Island) 

1.  Farm  population.    Of  the  total  population  of   62,100  (1955)   about  60  percent  is  dependent 
on  agriculture. 

2.  Land  use.    The  total  area  of  305  square  miles  (195,200  acres)  is  divided  in  the  center  by 
a  north-south  range  of  mountains  reaching  5,  000  feet  at  the  highest  peak.    About  60  percent  of 
the  total  area  is  forest,    25  percent  cropland,    and  the  remainder  woodland  or  pasture  and  other. 
Of  the  cropland,    about  60  percent  is  under  cultivation  and  in  tree  crops. 

3.  Type  of  agriculture.    One-third  of  all  the  farms  are  less  than  1   acre.    Large  estates 
produce  the  greater  part  of  the  export  crops.    Vanilla,    bay  oil,    cacao,    and  a  large  part  of  the 
bananas  are  grown  on  small  holdings.    There  is  little  mechanization,    most  agricultural  opera- 
tions being  carried  on  by  hand  implements.    The  small  farmers  practice  a  system  of  shifting 
cultivation. 

4.  Principal  agricultural  products.    The  principal  cash  crops  are  bananas,    cacao,    citrus, 
vanilla,   bay  oil,    and  copra.   Some  food  crops  are  also  produced. 

5.  Consumption  levels  and  dependence  on  agricultural  imports.    The  various  root  and 
tuber  crops,    consisting  chiefly  of  dasheen,    tannia,    cassava,    yams,    and  sweetpotatoes,    form 
the  most  important  element  in  local  food  production.    The  many  tropical  fruits  grown  are  not 
sufficient  for  local  needs.    The  island  is  self-sufficient  in  coffee  and  cacao.    The  diet  of  the  popu- 
lation is  deficient  in  animal  protein.    Fresh  fish  forms  the  staple  protein  food  of  most  of  the  in- 
habitants on  the  leeward  coast  of  the  island.    The  bulk  of  the  fish  consumed,    meats,    cereal  prod- 
ucts,   edible  oils,    sugar,    and  other  foodstuffs  must  be  imported. 

6.  Agricultural  and  trade  policy.    With  the  help  of  the  Colonial  Developnnent  and  Welfare 
Organization,    a  modern  development  program  was  established  some  years  ago  which  demon- 
strated the  advantages  of  mixed  farming,    soil  conservation,    and  animal  nutrition.    In  1953  pedi- 
greed stock  was  brought  in  for  stud  purposes.    Legislation  controlled  the  system  of  shifting  cul- 
tivation by  providing  suitable  land  for  the  settlement  of  so-called  squatters.    Selected  cuttings  of 
cacao  were  supplied  to  farmers  to  extend  the  cacao  industry.    The  Dominica  Banana  Growers' 
Association  has  a  15-year  contract  for  the  whole  of  the  island's  output  of  bananas,    which  go 
principally  to  the  United  Kingdom.    There  are  in  effect  tariffs  for  revenue,    exchange  controls, 
and  Commonwealth  Preference  rates. 

7.  Trade.    More  than  half  of  Dominica's  total  trade  in  1954  was  in  bananas,    which  went  to 
the  United  Kingdom.    In  the  same  year  the  United  States  received  8.  5  percent  of  the  island's 
exports,    which  included  linne  products,    cacao,    and  vanilla,    and  supplied  8  percent  of  its  im- 
ports,   which  included  salted  meats,    flour,    and  cereal  products.    In  1956  the  United  States  took 
the  entire  supply  of  vanilla  exports,    which  was  more  than  twice  the  value  in  1955  despite  lower 
prices.   Banana  exports  in  1956  exceeded  those  of  the  two  previous  years. 

8.  Economic  situation.    Owing  to  an  appreciable  increase  in  the  banana  export  trade,    the 
economy  of  the  island  has  improved  considerably  in  spite  of  a  poor  citrus  crop,    and  a  favorable 
trade  balance  for  1956  is  anticipated  for  the  first  time  in  many  years.    A  hurricane  in  November 
1956  caused  about  $600,000  damage  on  the  leeward  coast  of  Dominica  and  the  loss  of  banana 
stems  was  considerable.    An  important  development  in  the  island  has  been  the  completion  in  the 
summer  of  1957  of  a  road  through  the  middle  of  the  island  connecting  the  two  main  towns  in  the 
north  and  south,    which  will  facilitate  bringing  produce  down  from  the  north  to  the  capital.  Feeder 
roads  now  under  construction  will  further  stimulate  development  of  the  island's  resources. 

A  local  factory  processes  citrus  fruits  and  candied  peel. 
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GRENADA  (Windward  Island) 

1.  Farm  population.    Of  the  total  population  of  88,200  (1955)  (including  Carriacou,    a 
dependency)  90  percent  is  dependent  on  agriculture. 

2.  Land  use.     The  total  acreage  is  133  square  miles  (85,120  acres),    consisting  of  Grenada 
(120  square  miles)  and  Carriacou  (13  square  miles).    About  56  percent  of  the  total  area  is  suit- 
able for  agriculture,    of  which  65  percent  is  under  cultivation  and  in  tree  crops.    About  14  per- 
cent  of  the  total  area  is  woodland  and  forest  reserve  and  8  percent  pasture. 

3.  Type  of  agriculture.   About  half  of  the  cultivated  area  is  on  estates  and  the  remainder 
on  small  holdings  of  not  less  than  1  acre.    There  are  no  large  estates  in  Grenada,    all  land  being 
held  by  small  planters  and  subsistence  farmers.   Hand  cultivation  is  practiced  for  all  crops.    On 
account  of  the  topography  of  the  island  and  the  relatively  small  agricultural  units,    mechanical 
tillage  has  very  limited  possibilities,   particularly  in  the  case  of  tree  crops.   However,    there 
has  been  increased  interest  in  tractors  for  haulage.   Prior  to  the  September  1955  hurricane 
over  75  percent  of  the  cultivated  area  was  occupied  by  three  tree  crops --cacao,    nutmegs,    and 
coconuts. 

4.  Principal  agricultural  products.    The  principal  cash  crops  are  nutmegs,  cacao,  bananas, 
linnes,    and  coconut  products,    and  in  Carriacou,    cotton.    Important  food  crops  grown  are  corn, 
root  crops,    and  fruit;  and  livestock  production  is  large. 

5.  Consumption  levels  and  dependence  on  agricultural  imports.   Such  food  crops  as  corn, 
root  crops,    and  fruit  are  produced  in  fair  quantities  for  local  consumption,   but  the  supply  is  not 
adequate.   Some  meat,   poultry,    and  sugar  is  also  produced,    but  the  bulk  of  food  must  be  im- 
ported.   Food,  beverages,    and  tobacco  amount  to  one-third  the  total  imports  of  the  island. 

6.  Agricultural  and  trade  policy.     The  Agriculturists'  Union  and  the  Banana  Cooperative 
Society  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  encourage  the  extension  of  banana  cultivation  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  other  crops,   and  new  plants  have  been  imported  and  distributed  to  estate 
owners  and  small  proprietors.    The  Government  Agricultural  Department  has  increased  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  rooted  cuttings  of  cacao.    Money  from  grants  has  been  allocated  for  land 
settlement  purposes  and  to  provide  long-term  agricultural  loans.    A  sample  agricultural  survey 
is  being  made  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  future  policy  in  agricultural  development. 

There  are  in  effect  tariffs  for  revenue,    exchange  control,    and  Commonwealth  preference 
rates. 

7.  Trade.    While  imports  were  higher  in  1956  than  in  the  two  previous  years,    exports 
dropped  considerably  below  both  years.    This  drop  was  the  result  of  the  hurricane  which  de- 
stroyed a  large  part  of  the  crops  that  comprise  alnnost  all  the  island's  exports.    In  1956  the 
United  States  received  more  than  a  third  of  the  island's  exports,    chief  among  which  were  nut- 
megs an,d  mace,    and  it  supplied  about  12  percent  of  its  imports,    more  than  half  consisting  of 
food  products,    chiefly  wheat  flour,    salted  meats,    dairy  products,    and  tobacco. 

8.  Economic  situation.    Grenada's  prosperity  depends  almost  exclusively  upon  agriculture. 
The  two  main  crops,    nutmegs  and  cacao,    suffered  heavily  from  hurricane  "Janet"  in  1955.   It 
will  be  5  to  10  years  before  the  tree -crop  production  of  the  island  can  be  connpletely  rehabili- 
tated.  It  is  expected  that  the  post-hurricane  higher  prices  will  be  maintained  and  will  offset  to 
some  extent  the  effect  of  a  smaller  supply.    The  island's  economy  has  been  sustained  by  grants 
and  loans  from  the  United  Kingdom.   Other  amounts  have  been  made  available  from  Colonial 
Welfare  and  Development  funds  and  from  relief  funds,    and  the  financial  impact  of  losses  has 
therefore  not  yet  been  fully  felt.    Tourism's  contribution  to  the  economy  in  1956  approximated 
one -fourth  of  the  total  value  of  exports.    Only  a  few  minor  industries  exist  for  the  manufacture 
of  edible  oil,    soap,    lime  oil,    muscovado  sugar,    shirts,  and  cigarettes  (tobacco  is  imported)  for 
local  consumption.   A  small  quantity  of  the  lime  oil  is  exported. 
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JAMAICA 

1.  Farm  population.     Total  population  is   1,542,000  (1955  estimate),    not  including  the  de- 
pendencies   13,410  (1955).    About  75  percent  of  the  total  population  is  rural. 

2.  Land  use.     The  total  area  of  the  country  is  4,411    square  miles  (2,823,040  acres).    This 
does  not  include   170,240  acres  for  the  Cayman,    Turks,    and  Caicos  islands.    About  15  percent  of 
the  area  is  in  crops,    21  percent  in  pasture  and  meadows,    38  percent  in  forests,    about  half  of 
which  is  reserved,    and  12  percent  potentially  productive  for  agriculture. 

3.  Type  of  agriculture.     The  most  fertile  soils  of  the  coast  and  river  basins  are  occupied 
chiefly  by  the  large  estates  producing  sugar,    bananas,    or  coconuts.    The  small  or  medium-size 
estates  are  operated  by  tenants  or  free -hold  farmers  scattered  throughout  the  interior  and  to  a 
less  extent  the  coastal  plains.    Diversified  farming  is  practiced  except  in  the  coffee,    banana,    and 
ginger  areas,    where  a  few  farms  are  highly  specialized.    There  has  been  a  considerable  develop- 
ment of  mechanization  on  the  large  estates  but  it  is  impracticable  on  very  small  farms  and  steep 
hillsides. 

4.  Principal  agricultural  products.    Sugar  and  bananas,    the  two  major  export  crops,    occupy 
59  percent  of  the  land  under  cultivation.    The  banana  crop  has  been  forced  into  second  place  by 
disease.    The  market  acceptance  of  the  Lacatan  variety  of  banana,    which  is  immune  to  Panama 
disease,    has  helped  to  improve  the  prospects  of  the  industry.    Citrus,    coffee,    and  cacao  are  also 
important  export  crops.    Pimento  and  ginger  are  important  specialty  export  crops.    The  livestock 
industry  reduces  the  imports  of  meat,    milk,    and  eggs.    Coconuts  are  the  most  important  of  the 
local  food  products. 

5.  Consumption  levels  and  dependence  on  imports.     There  is  a  protein  deficiency  in  the 
diet  of  the  majority  of  the  population,    which  could  be  remedied  by  an  adequate  supply  of  cheap 
fish.    The  principal  food  crops  grown  for  local  consumption  are  coconuts,    corn,    pulses,    root 
crops,    and  small  quantities  of  rice;  in  addition,    there  is  a  large  quantity  and  variety  of  fruits. 
Some  mainly  export  crops  are  also  consumed  locally--about  one-third  of  the  bananas  and  I    per- 
cent of  sugar  are  so  consumed.    One -fifth  the  value  of  total  imports  is  for  food,    25  percent  being 
for  wheat  flour.    Other  important  food  imports  are  cereals,    dairy  products,    meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts,   fruits,    vegetables,    and  poultry  feeds. 

6.  Agricultural  and  trade  policy.    The  government  is  striving  to  increase  the  production  of 
local  foodstuffs  and  to  improve  the  development  of  livestock,    poultry,    egg,    and  milk  production 
by  guaranteeing  prices.    Subsidies  are  being  granted  for  cacao  expansion,    which  is  limited  to  10 
acres  on  each  farm.    Land  legislation  aims  to  force  idle  land  into  productive  use.    Agricultural 
credit  is  being  introduced  to  aid  and  encourage  land  and  crop  development. 

A  liberal  policy  on  trade  with  the  United  States  has  been  shown  not  only  by  the  Token  Im- 
port and  the  Special  Dollar  Import  plans,   permitting  $3.  5  million  for  U.   S.    imports  in  1956,   but 
also  by  the  relative  ease  with  which  requested  importations  from  the  United  States  have  been 
granted.    Entry  permits,    however,    are  required  for  certain  products  that  may  be  threatened  by 
disease. 

7.  Trade.    Sugar  and  bananas  account  for  almost  half  the  value  of  total  exports.   Citrus, 
spices,    coffee,    cacao,    rum,    and  molasses  account  for  about  15  percent.    The  United  States  is 
the  chief  destination  for  molasses  and  cocoa  pressed  cake  and  an  important  one  for  coffee  and 
spices.   Its  principal  export  to  Jamaica  is  wheat,    followed  by  poultry  feeds,    raw  cotton,    and 
cornmeal. 

8.  Econoinic  situation.    The  economy  is  underdeveloped  but  there  are  substantial  poten- 
tialities and  steps  are  being  taken  to  develop  them.    The  accent  is  on  exports  because  Jamaica  is 
almost  wholly  dependent  on  its  export  markets.    The  1956  econonnic  position  was  superior  to  any 
previously  occupied.    Exports  of  the  basic  agricultural  products  (sugar,    bananas,    and  citrus) 
again  increased.    Jainaica's  adverse  balance  of  visible  trade,    however,    trebled  in  the  3  years 
1954,    1955,    and  1956.   More  than  half  of  the  1956  difference  was  due  to  the  import  of  machinery 
and  equipinent.    But  this  balance  was  greatly  reduced  by  invisible  receipts  from  increased  tour- 
ism and  Jamaican  labor  abroad.    The  government  had  no  difficulty  in  easily  ineeting  its  running 
expenses  from  ordinary  revenues,    A  loan  floated  internally  plus  planned  external  borrowing  are 
to  provide  for  capital  improvennents  of  the  economy.    The  successful  conclusion  of  the  bauxite 
royalty  negotiations  in  May  1957  will  bring  substantial  additional  revenues  into  the  economy  and 
will  serve  to  broaden  and  strengthen  the  economic  base. 
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9.    Special  items.    The  U.   S.    Operations  Mission  is  giving  technical  assistance  to  Jamaica 
in  the  fields  of  agricultural  extension,    cadastral  surveys,    technical  training,    and  advising  in 
the  establishment  of  programs  of  agricultural  credit,    information,    vocational  education  (agricul- 
ture),   and  industry. 


TABLE  6.  --U.   S.  -Jamaica  trade,    1955  and  1956 


Product 


U.  S.  exports  to  Jamaica^ 
(domestic) 


1955 


19561 


Product 


U.  S.  imports  from  Jamaica 
(for  consumption) 


1955 


1956^ 


Baby  chicks 

Beef  and  veal,    fresh 

or  frozen  

Beef  and  veal,    pickled 

or  cured 

Pork,    pickled,  salted 

or  cured 

Poultry,    fresh  or 

frozen 

Other  meats  and  meat 

products  

Tallow,    inedible 

Nonfat  dry  milk  solids 
Other  dairy  products  . 

Eggs  in  the  shell 

Wheat  flour 

Corn  meal  and  corn 

flour 

Corn  grain  and  corn 

grits 

Other  grains  and 

prep 

Mixed  poultry  feeds  .  . 
Other  feeds  and 

fodders  

Onions 

Other  vegetables  and 

prep 

Fruits  and  prepara- 
tions    ,  . 

Cotton,  unmanu- 
factured   

Food  for  relief  or 

charity 

Other  agricultural 

products  

Total  agricultural 

exports 

Other  exports  

TOTAL  EXPORTS  .       22,  763 
^  Preliminary. 


1,000 

1 

.000 

dol lars 

dol  lars 

64 

107 

36 

80 

157 

168 

I 

69 

56 

173 

59 

48 

194 

124 

378 

8 

28 

k 

19 

23 

74 

3,117 

3 

,079 

325 

287 

3 

97 

80 

88 

359 

436 

129 

115 

115 

142 

144 

181 

93 

126 

170 

455 

106 

414 

291 

410 

5,928 

6. 

700 

6,835 

27, 

620 

34, 320 


Goat  and  kid  skins.  . 

Oil  cake  and  oil- 
cake meal 

Tomatoes 

Arrowroot,    crude 
or  manufactured  .  . 

Other  vegetables 
and  prep  

Fruits  and  prepara- 
tions    

Cacao  beans  and 
unsweetened  cocoa 

Coffee,    green, 
roasted  or  proc- 
essed     

Ginger 

Nutmeg 

Pimento  (allspice).  . 

Other  spices   

Molasses,    inedible. 

Drugs,    herbs, 
leaves,    roots,    etc. 

Essential  or  dis- 
tilled oils 

Other  agricultural 
products  

Total  agricultural 

imports 

Other  imports 

TOTAL  IMPORTS 


1.000 

1.000 

dol lars 

dol  lars 

100 

100 



16 

50 

91 

153 

161 

5 

8 

15 

14 

212 

187 

391 

303 

255 

425 

26 

119 

482 

673 



2 

703 

425 

87 

55 

192 

161 

22 

12 

2,677 

2,  752 

19, 777 

26,076 

22,454 


28, 828 
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MONTSERRAT  (Leeward  Island) 

1.  Farm  population.   Of  the  total  population  of  14,  300  (1955),    about  60  percent  of  those 
actively  employed  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 

2.  Land  use.     The  total  area  is  32-1/2  square  miles  (20,  800  acres)  of  which  54  percent  is 
arable  land,    24  percent  forest- -mostly  in  the  mountain  land- -and  22  percent  scrub,    ravines, 
etc.    About  57  percent  of  the  arable  land  is  under  cultivation.    There  is  little  or  no  level  land;  the 
highest  point  is  about  3,  000  feet,    where  there  is  an  extinct  volcano. 

3.  Type  of  agriculture.    Small  farmers  on  freehold  or  rented  land  produce  half  of  the  cot- 
ton and  limes  and  the  rest  of  the  crops.   Estates  produce  about  30  percent  of  the  cotton  crop,    and 
sharecroppers  20  percent.    Two  estates  use  oxen  for  plowing,    but  most  of  the  cultivation  is  done 
by  hand. 

4.  Principal  agricultural  products.   Cotton  is  the  main  cash  crop.   Limes,    carrots,    and 
tomatoes  are  also  grown  for  export. 

5.  Consumption  levels  and  dependence  on  agricultural  imports.  The  island  is  self-suffi- 
cient in  fresh  meat.  Vegetables,  sudh  as  corn  and  sweetpotatoes,  and  fruit  are  grown  for  local 
consumption  but  the  bulk  of  the  foodstuffs  must  be  imported. 

6.  Agricultural  and  trade  policy.    The  Agricultural  Department  uses  every  effort  to  pre- 
vent soil  erosion,    which  is  a  serious  problem  owing  to  the  steepness  of  many  of  the  slopes.    A 
newly  formed  Livestock  Association  has  undertaken  controlled  pasturage  and  will  introduce  other 
means  to  enable  the  internal  market  to  be  adequately  cared  for,   yet  permit  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  number  of  cattle  exported.   A  limited  export  of  cattle  was  permitted  during  1956.    The  gov- 
ernment also  has  established  the  Montserrat  Produce  Export  Agency  to  market  produce,   to  as- 
sist in  expanding  production  of  existing  crops,    to  introduce  other  crops  with  an  available  market 
within  the  region,    and  to  improve  marketing  methods. 

7.  Trade.    Total  trade  in  1955  was  slightly  less  than  in  the  previous  year.   Cotton  accounted 
for  72  percent  of  the  value  of  total  exports  and  food  products  accounted  for  at  least  22  percent  of 
the  value  of  total  imports.   About  half  of  the  imports  was  of  wheat  flour.    The  United  States  sup- 
plied some  of  the  flour  and  received  Sea  Island  cotton  in  return  in  1955.   In  1956  the  total  im- 
ports of  Montserrat  were  4  percent  lower  than  in  1955  while  the  exports  decreased  by  56  percent 
owing  to  the  lack  of  cotton  exports.    The  United  States  supplied  slightly  over  8  percent  of  the  is- 
land's imports  in  1956. 

8.  Economic  situation.    The  government  budget  showed  a  small  deficit  in  1953  but  there 
was  a  surplus  in  1954  and  1955,    The  excess  of  imports  over  exports  was  34  percent  greater  in 
1955  than  in  1954.   Economic  conditions  in  Montserrat  in  1956  were  unusual  because  of  the  de- 
cision to  change  the  planting  date  for  cotton,    its  main  export  crop,    which  left  the  island  depend- 
ent on  alternative  crops  for  12  months.    A  Marketing  Organizer  from  the  Development  and  Wel- 
fare Organization  of  the  Colonial  Office  organized  grading  and  packing  at  one  place  and  helped  to 
establish  a  Produce  Export  Agency  to  handle  the  produce.   He  also  visited  other  islands  to  stim- 
ulate distribution  of  the  products  through  reliable  agents.   As  a  result,    exports  of  the  produce 
(principally  lime  juice,    carrots,    and  tomatoes)  expanded  about  50  percent  over  the  previous 
year  and  helped  somewhat  to  offset  the  lack  of  cotton  exports.   Seven  cotton  gins  and  2  distil- 
leries comprise  the  industries  on  the  island.    The  International  Cooperation  Administration  is 
aiding  a  Self -Help  Housing  Scheme,    which  is  progressing  well. 
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ST.    KITTS  -  NEVIS  -  ANGUILLA  (Leeward  Islands) 

1.  Farm  population.    Of  the  total  population  of  53,500  (1955)  for  St.   Kitts,   Nevis,    and 
Anguilla,    over  70  percent  may  be  considered  rural. 

2.  Land  use.    The  total  area  of  153  square  miles  (97,920  acres)  comprises  St.   Kitts 
43,520,    Nevis  32,640,    and  Anguilla  21,760    acres.     Of  the  total  area  of  St.    Kitts,    41  percent  is 
arable.    About  90  percent  of  this  is  under  cultivation,    36  percent  in  forests,    and  4  percent  in 
pasture.    About  70  percent  of  the  total  area  of  Nevis  is  arable.    One-third  of  the  arable  land  is 
under  cultivation  and  15  percent  in  forest.    Only  9  percent  of  the  area  of  Anguilla  is  arable  and 
under  cultivation,    the  remainder  being  shallow,    rocky  soil  devoid  of  forests. 

3.  Type  of  agriculture.    Estates  produce  most  of  the  sugar  on  St.   Kitts.   Holdings  aver- 
aging 3  acres  are  in  the  hands  of  sharecroppers  and  tenant  farmers.    On  Nevis  and  Anguilla 
practically  all  agricultural  production  is  by  small  holders,    a  fair  proportion  of  whom  own 
their  land.    Mechanization  is  not  widespread,    owing  to  the  stony  character  of  the  soil.    Stand- 
ards of  cultivation  on  the  sugar  estates  are  rather  high. 

4.  Principal  agricultural  products.    The  principal  crops  are  sugar  on  St.    Kitts  with  Sea 
Island  cotton  as  a  minor  crop,    cotton  and  sugar  on  Nevis,    and  food  crops  with  a  little  cotton  on 
Anguilla. 

5.  Consumption  levels  and  dependence  on  agricultural  imports.    Cultivation  of  food  crops 
is  higher  on  Nevis  and  Anguilla  than  on  St.    Kitts  where  vegetables  are  grown  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent.   For  the  three     islands  as  a  whole,    about  95  percent  of  the  cereals  consumed  are  imported, 
also  meat  and  fish  to  supplement  local  production  of  cattle,   pigs,    sheep,    goats,    and  poultry. 

6.  Agricultural  and  trade  policy.    In  St.    Kitts  sugarcane  planters  are  required  to  plant 
20  percent  of  their  cane  land  with  provisions,    the  kind  of  foodstuffs  to  be  planted  being  deter- 
mined by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    The  sugar  producers  are  guaranteed  a  market  and  a 
good  price  for  the  quota  under  the  terms  of  the  Commonwealth  Sugar  Agreement.   Import  li- 
censes carry  the  right  to  foreign  exchange,    and  there  are  Commonwealth  preference  rates. 

A  statutory  organization  is  to  be  established  to  promote  production  of  food  crops  in  Nevis  for 
supply  to  St.    Kitts,    and  at  a  later  stage  to  enter  into  xntraregional  trade.    It  is  proposed  to  in- 
crease beef  production  and  regulate  marketing.    And  as  far  as  Nevis  is  concerned,    it  is  proposed 
that  the  marketing  board  undertake  the  necessary  functions  in  respect  to  sugarcane  and  cotton. 

7.  Trade.    Trade  has  been  satisfactory  during  1956.    Foodstuffs  account  for  about  22  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  total  imports  of  the  three  islands,    wood  and  timber  for  5  percent.    Sugar  and 
byproducts  account  for  90  percent  of  the  exports  and  cotton  about  4  percent.    In  1954  the  United 
States  supplied  about  10  percent  of  total  imports,    wheat  flour  and  cornmeal  being  the  most  im- 
portant agricultural  items. 

8.  Economic  situation.     Weather  conditions  during  1956  were  favorable,    with  a  consequent 
increase  in  production  of  sugar  and  cotton.   Government  expenditures  exceeded  revenue  by  18.6 
percent,    which  the  government  hopes  to  offset  by  increased  duties  and  excise  taxes.    The  only 
industries  are  a  sugar  factory  on  St.   Kitts  and  a  small  cornmeal  factory.    Transportation  and 
communication  will  be  improved  by  the  proposed  extension  of  the  St.   Kitts  airfield,    and  by  the 
air  strip  being  built  in  Nevis  for  the  use  of  small  planes.    There  are  plans  for  the  construction 

of  a  new  building  for  the  Customs  and  Post  Office  and  improved  electric  light  and  telephone  serv- 
ices.   These  developments  will  no  doubt  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  the  overall  economy. 
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ST.   LUCIA  (Windward  Island) 

1.  Farm  population.    Of  the  total  population  of  89,842  (1956),    about  50  percent  of  the  gain- 
fully employed  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 

2.  Land  use.    The  total  area  is  238  square  miles  (152,  320  acres)  of  which  about  32  per- 
cent is  cropland,    6  percent  permanent  pasture,    36  percent  wood  or  forest  land,    13  percent 
potentially  productive,    and  the  balance  unsuited  for  farming.   About  58  percent  of  the  cropland 
is  under  cultivation  and  in  tree  crops. 

3.  Type  of  agriculture.   About  80  percent  of  the  land  under  cultivation  is  devoted  to  four 
crops --sugarcane,   bananas,    cacao,    and  coconuts.    The  crops  are  grown  by  both  estates  and 
small  farmers.    The  greater  part  of  the  sugar-producing  lands  is  controlled  by  a  public  com- 
pany,   in  which  the  government  is  said  to  be  a  large  shareholder.    There  is  some  production  by 
small  cultivators  as  a  result  of  an  expansion  program  sponsored  by  the  government  in  1953. 
The  use  of  mechanical  tillage,   fertilizers,    and  a  system  of  intercropping  has  increased  the 
yield  per  acre.   Farms  are  either  owner  cultivated,    under  management,    or  rented.   Some  es- 
tates and  holdings  belong  to  absentee  landlords.    Cash  rental  and  sharecropping  are  connmon. 
The  greater  part  of  the  food  crops  is  grown  on  small  holdings. 

4.  Principal  agricultural  products.    The  principal  crops  are  sugarcane,    coconuts,  cacao, 
and  bananas,    which  accounted  for  an  average  of  85  percent  of  the  value  of  total  exports  over 
the  last  5  years.   Bananas,    a  comparatively  new  crop,    is  expected  soon  to  replace  sugar  as  the 
most  valuable  export. 

5.  Consunnption  levels  and  dependence  on  agricultural  imports.    The  local  diet  is  deficient 
in  proteini    The  output  of  meat,   fish,    and  dairy  products  is  inadequate  and  must  be  supplemented 
by  imports,    which  also  include  fresh  vegetables,    grains,    and  cereal  products.    There  is  bulk 
purchase  by  the  government  of  flour  and  rice. 

6.  Agricultural  and  trade  policy.    The  various  schemes  for  stimulating  agricultural  pro- 
duction include  the  distribution  by  the  Agriculture  Department  of  coconut  plants  and  high-yield- 
ing clonal  cacao.    And  there  has  been  a  steady  cacao  planting  program  for  the  last  2  years, 
which  it  is  expected  will  double  production  by  I960.   A  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  grant 
has  been  of  assistance  in  the  innprovement  of  livestock,    both  dairy  and  beef  cattle,    sheep,  goats, 
pigs,    and  breeds  of  purebred  poultry.    A  marketing  organization  has  been  established  to  handle 
export  crops  and  fruits  and  vegetables  grown  for  local  consumption.  Bananas  are  sold  under  a 
long-term  contract  by  the  Banana  Growers  Association.    Most  of  the  island's  sugar  is  sent  to 
the  United  Kingdom  under  quota  at  a  fixed  price  in  accordance  with  the  Cort^monwealth  Sugar 
Agreennent.    There  are  in  effect  tariffs  for  revenue,    exchange  controls,    and  Comnnonwealth 
Preference  rates. 

7.  Trade.    St.  Lucia's  export  trade  has  been  increasing  steadily  for  the  last  5  years, 
owing  to  larger  exports  of  its  principal  products,    sugar  and  byproducts,   bananas,    and  coconut 
products.   In  1954  the  United  States  received  part  of  the  island's  exports  of  cacao  beans  and 
lime  products  and  supplied  10  percent  of  its  innports,    including  such  agricultural  items  as  corn- 
meal,    salted  and  cured  meats,    pulses,    and  lumber. 

8.  Economic  situation.    The  year  1956  has  revealed  steady,   if  not  spectacular,   progress 
in  the  island's  development  and  has  ended  with  a  general  feeling  of  optimism  for  the  future.   Not 
only  has  good  progress  been  made  in  the  agricultural  program,    but  vast  strides  have  been  made 
politically  and  socially,    with  the  introduction  of  a  ministerial  system  under  a  new  Constitution 
and  of  housing  projects.   Sugar  continues  to  head  the  export  list.   Coconuts,    severely  affected  by 
the  drought  in  1956,    declined  78  percent.    The  value  of  cacao  exports  dropped  50  percent  below 
that  of  1955  because  of  the  fall  in  world  cacao  prices.    These  losses  were  more  than  offset  by 
record  banana  exports.    The  new  roads  constructed  under  the  feeder-road  program  are  contrib- 
uting to  increased  agricultural  production  by  encouraging  expanded  plantings,    especially  of  ba- 
nanas,  because  of  accessibility  to  the  areas.   November  storms  brought  serious  damage  to  ba- 
nana plantations  in  the  Soufriere  area  and  will  tend  to  retard  increased  output.    The  reactivation 
of  the  American  base  at  Beame  Field  Vieux-Fort  helped  improve  the  acute  unemploynnent  condi- 
tion.  Government  projects  (principally  road  building)  increased  the  labor  force  by  50  percent, 
and  a  larger  number  found  employment  in  the  rapidly  expanding  banana  industry.   Small  indus- 
tries utilize  the  island's  primary  products,   producing  sugar,    lime  oil,    edible  oil  and  soap  from 
coconuts,   bay  rum,    and  other  items. 
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ST.    VINCENT  (Windward  Island) 

1.  Farm  population.    The  total  population  is  75,900  (1955)  (including  the  Grenadines'  about 
5,500),    of  which  about  37  percent  is  dependent  on  agriculture. 

2.  Land  use.  The  total  area  of  150  square  miles  (96,000  acres)  comprises  St.  Vincent 
85,  120  acres  and  its  dependencies  the  Grenadines  10,880  acres.  Of  the  total  area  47  percent 
is  cropland,    46  percent  wood  or  forestland,  and  the  remainder  waste  land. 

3.  Type  of  agriculture.   About  70  percent  of  the  agricultural  land  is  in  owner -operated 
farms,    22  percent  in  managed  farms,    and  8  percent  rented.    A  large  number  of  tenant  farnners 
are  on  plots  of  less  than  1  acre.   All  the  crops  are  grown  on  both  estates  and  small  holdings, 
with  the  exception  of  sugar,    which  is  grown  almost  entirely  on  estates.    There  are  very  few 
tractors  in  use  for  agricultural  purposes,    but  many  estates  make  use  of  animal-drawn  plows 
and  harrows. 

4.  Principal  agricultural  products.    The  principal  export  crops  are  arrowroot,   banauias, 
copra,    and  cotton.   Secondary  products  are  sugar,    cacao,   potatoes,    and  other  food  crops. 

5.  Consumption  levels  and  dependence  on  agricultural  imports.    The  island  is  self-suffi- 
cient in  sugar,    bananas,    cacao,    corn  and  potatoes,    cassava,    and  other  root  crops,    but  it  is 
dependent  on  imports  for  all  its  flour,    and  a  large  part  of  its  dairy  products,   fish,    salted  meat, 
cereals,    and  vegetables.    Oil  is  produced  from  cottonseed  for  local  consumption. 

6.  Agricultural  and  trade  policy.   An  ordinance  was  passed  in  the  spring  of  1957  to  estab- 
lish a  Cane  Farmers  Association  to  promote  and  encourage  the  extension  and  welfare  of  cane 
farming  as  an  island  industry.    The  forming  of  other  producer  associations  is  recommended  to 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  Export  Marketing  Board,    which  is  being  established  to  improve  grad- 
ing,  packing,    shipping,    etc.    There  is  also  a  scheme  to  develop  livestock  and  meat  marketing. 
In  order  to  increase  the  production  of  arrowroot,    research  is  being  carried  on  to  select  high- 
yielding  varieties.    There  are  in  effect  tariffs  for  revenue,    exhange  controls,    and  Commonwealth 
preference  rates. 

7.  Trade.    Arrowroot,    on  which  the  island  enjoys  a  virtual  nnonopoly  in  world  markets, 
amounts  to  about  half  the  value  of  total  exports.    The  greater  part  of  the  crop  continues  to  be  sold 
in  the  United  States.   In  1956  imports  of  flour  amounted  to  8.  3  percent  of  total  import  value.    The 
United  States  received  37  percent  of  the  island's  exports  in  1956  and  supplied  10  percent  of  its 
imports. 

8.  Economic  situation.    The  rapid  increase  in  banana  production  has  offset  the  decreased 
production  of  arrowroot,    the  main  crop.    A  24.8-percent  wage  increase  made  the  planting  of  low- 
yielding  fields  nonprofitable.    The  1955/56  cotton  crop  was  lower  than  that  of  the  previous  year, 
owing  to  lower  prices  offered.    The  area  in  sugar  was  larger  but  the  crop  was  lower  than  the 
previous  year's  because  of  a  9 -week  strike  during  the  harvest.    The  cacao  propagation  scheme 

is  making  slow  progress.   A  completed  road  has  opened  up  lands  for  the  cultivation  of  bananas, 
which  will  tend  to  increase  production  and  exports  and  strengthen  the  economy.  Much  public  con- 
struction has  been  completed  and  water  extended.    The  government  deficit  has  been  covered  by 
a  grant-in-aid  frorin  the  British  Government.    The  most  innportant  event  in  St.    Vincent  during 
1956  was  in  the  field  of  constitutional  reform,    with  the  introduction  of  the  ministerial  system 
in  March.    A  5 -year  housing  program  has  been  approved  and  the  authority  is  acquiring  land  for        i 
this  program  from  the  Estates.  i 
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TABLE  7.  --U.  S.  -Leeward  and  Windward  Islands  trade,    1955  and  1956 


Product 


U,  S.  exports  to  Leeward 

and  Windward  Islands 

(domestic) 


1955 


1956^ 


Product 


U.  S.  imports  from  Leeward 
and   Windward  Islands 
(for  consumption) 


1955 


1956^ 


1,000 

Beef  and  veal,    fresh  dollars 

or  frozen 5 

Beef  and  veal, 
pickled  or  cured  ....  52 

Pork,   pickled,  salted 
cured 64 

Hams,    cured  (ex- 
cluding canned) 25 

Poultry,    fresh  or 
frozen 3 

Other  meats  and  meat 
products 12 

Nonfat  dry  milk 
solids 288 

Other  dairy  products  .  7 

Eggs  in  the  shell    ....  (2) 

Wheat  flour 109 

Corn  meal 53 

Other  grains  and 
•    prep 26 

Feeds  and  fodders  ...  9 

Vegetables  and  prep.  .  26 

Fruits  and  prepara- 
tions    20 

Tobacco,    unmanu- 
factured    43 

Food  for  relief  or 
charity 3 

Other  agricultural 
products 17 

Total  agricultural 

exports 762 

Other  exports 2,  108 

TOTAL  EXPORTS  .       2,  870 


1,000 
dol  lars 

15 
47 
73 
8 
33 
10 

351 

8 

12 

293 

51 

29 
20 
32 

17 

62 

1 

11 


1,073 
2,  123 

3,196 


Arrowroot,    crude 
or  manufactured 

Cacao  beans 

Nutmegs 

Mace 

Vanilla  beans.  .  .  . 

Other  spices  .... 

Molasses,    in- 
edible   

Tamarinds 

Bananas 

Lime  juice 

Essential  or  dis- 
tilled oils 

Cotton,    raw, 
staple  

Other  vegetable 
fibers 

Other  agricul- 
tural products  .  . 

Total  agricul- 
tural imports    .  . 
Other  imports  .  . , 

TOTAL 
IMPORTS  .  .  .'. 


1,000 
dol  lars 

594 
102 
791 
124 
17 
4 


6 

46 

2 

22 

24 


1,741 
70 

1,811 


1,000 
dol  lars 

523 

38 

1,829 

35 

178 

6 

152 
9 

3 

39 


2,821 
147 


2,968 


^  Preliminary. 
2  Less  than  500. 
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TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO 

1.  Farm  population.    The  total  estimated  population  is  739,000  (1956),    of  which  about 
67,000  are  employed  in  agriculture,    forestry,    and  fishing. 

2.  Land  use.    The  total  area  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  is  1,980  square  nniles  (1,267,  ZOO 
acres).    Of  this,    arable  land  is  35  percent,   forests  45  percent,    woodland  10  percent,    swamps 
and  inland  water  2  percent,    residential,    roads,    etc.  ,    8  percent.    Of  the  arable  land,    71  percent 
is  under  cultivation,    3  percent  in  pastures  and  3  percent  fallow. 

3.  Type  of  agriculture  and  principal  products.   Agriculture  provides  a  livelihood  for  the 
majority  of  the  population.    Two-thirds  of  the  production  of  sugarcane,    the  principal  crop,    is 
grown  by  large  estates,    and  the  remainder  by  individual  farmers.    Cacao  production,   next  in 
importance,    is  more  than  half  in  the  hands  of  small  farmers.   Sugarcane  is  grown  on  flat  lands 
along  the  west  coast  of  the  island,    and  coffee  in  the  north  and  the  interior.    Other  important 
crops  are  citrus,   bananas,    and  coconuts.    The  banana  industry  is  developing,    and  a  15-year 
contract  for  export  of  Cavendish  bananas  was  signed  in  1954  with  the  Union  International  Com- 
pany of  Great  Britain. 

4.  Consumption  levels  and  dependence  on  agricultural  imports.   Corn,    rice,   pulses,    vege- 
tables,   coconuts,    and  fruits  are  produced  for  the  home  market,    but  agriculture  continues  to  con- 
centrate on  the  export  crops;  Sugar,    cacao,    citrus,    and  bananas.    About  half  of  the  rice  consump- 
tion is  imported.    Dairy  and  meat  products,   flour,    and  grains  are  imported  in  large  amounts. 

5.  Agricultural  and  trade  policy.    Trinidad  has  a  large  Agricultural  Society,    a  strong  and 
well-organized  Sugar  Growers  Association  and  a  Citrus  Growers  Association,   the  latter  han- 
dling the  marketing  and  processing  of  commercial  citrus  and  the  processing  plant.    To  aid  agri- 
culture and  agricultural  workers,    the  government  has  provided  planting  materials  and  installed 
marketing  facilities.   It  is  also  providing  direction  and  education  in  improvement  of  quality  of 
produce  and  in  handling  techniques.    Under  Commonwealth  agreements  the  country  is  assured  of 
markets  for  its  principal  export  products.   Practically  all  of  the  imports  are  from  Common- 
wealth countries  because  of  exchange  restrictions  and  Commonwealth  preference  rates. 

6.  Trade.    Imports  from  the  United  States  in  1956  increased  by  $4.  5  million  over  1955, 
while  exports  to  the  United  States  increased  by  $5.  7  million,   placing  the  United  States  in  third 
place  both  as  supplier  and  customer  of  Trinidad.    The  United  States  took  more  than  half  of  the 
island's  cacao  exports  in  1956  and  supplied  about  75  percent  of  its  imports  of  animal  feedstuffs 
and  a  goodly  portion  of  its  fresh  and  frozen  meat,    unmanufactured  tobacco,    and  wheat  flour.  Bulk 
purchase  and  subsidization  of  flour  was  ended  in  December  1954. 

7.  Economic  situation.    Trinidad's  economic  status  in  1956  was  largely  the  product  of  ex- 
ternally imposed  factors- -world  markets,   prices,    and  weather.    The  Suez  crisis,    with  resulting 
enhanced  production,    export,    and  price  of  petroleum  products,   more  than  made  up  for  losses  in 
sugar  and  cacao  export  values,    and  helped  produce  a  new  high  total  trade  level  as  well  as  a  posi- 
tive visible  balance  of  trade.    Despite  annual  population  increases  of  about  2.5  percent,    per  capite 
income  at  current  prices  in  the  period  1951-54  rose  from  $396  to  $488  and,    reportedly,    is  con- 
tinuing to  rise.    Offsetting  these  positive  factors  are,    allegedly,   the  rising  costs  of  doing  busi-      j 
ness--with  labor  costs  outstripping  rates  of  production  increases,    and  the  excessive  cost  of  gov- 
ernment,   which  amounts  to  more  than  20  percent  of  the  gross  national  product  (without  charges 
for  defense  or  for  the  national  debt). 

8.  Special  items.    The  newly  formed  Federation  and  the  related  problems  of  Customs 
Union  and  economic  relationships  with  the  federated  areas  add  new  perspectives  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Trinidad's  economic  policy. 
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TABLE  8.-- 

U. 

S.  -Trinidad  and  Tobago  trade,    1955  and  1956 

Product 

U 
Tr 

.  S.  exports  to 
inidad&t  Tobago 
(domestic) 

Product 

U.  S.  imports  from 
Trinidad  &  Tobago 
(for  consunnption) 

1955 

1956^ 

1955 

1956^ 

Beef  and  veal,   pickled  or 
cured   .............o.... 

1,000 
dol  lars 
74 

343 

131 
18 
22 

670 

21 

727 

164 

77 

38 

59 

117 

89 

385 

123 

3,058 
11,390 

14,448 

1,000 
dol  lars 
104 

228 

81 
568 

170 

48 

6 

880 

269 

72 
872 
215 

65 
HI 

66 
159 
137 
252 
171 

4,474 
14, 155 

18,629 

Tamarinds  .............. 

1,000 
dol  lars 

5 

2,552 

397 

28 

144 

156 

19 

26 
12 

5 

3,344 
2,373 

5,717 

1,000 
dol  lars 
9 

Hams  and  bacon  (excl. 

canned) 

Pork,   pickled,    salted  or 

cured   

Cacao  beans    

2.  918 

Coffee,    green 

283 

Nutmegs,    unground 

Tonka  beans 

82 
175 

Poultry,   fresh  or  frozen   .  . 
Other  meats  and  meat 

Molasses,   inedible ,. 

Rubber,    crude 

20 
37 

products 

Drugs,    herbs,    leaves, 
roots,    etc 

Dairy  products 

41 

Hides  and  skins 

Wheat  flour 

Essential  or  distilled  oils  . 
Other  agricultural 
products  

2 

Rice,    milled 

8 

Other  grains  and  prep 

Mixed  poultry  feeds  ....... 

Other  feeds  and  fodders  .  . .. 

Onions    

Total  agricultural  imports 
Other  imports 

TOTAL  IMPORTS 

3,575 
5,474 

Grapes,   fresh 

9,049 

Other  fruits  and  prep 

Cotton,    raw 

Other  agricultural  products 

Total  agricultural  exports  . 
ether  exports  

TOTAL  EXPORTS .  . 

^  Preliminary. 
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FRENCH  GUIANA 

1.  Farm  population.    About  50  percent  of  the  total  population  of  30,000  (1956)  is  agricul- 
tural,   the  other  half  live  in  the  capital  city,    Cayenne. 

2.  Land  use.    The  total  area  of  French  Guiana  is  about  34,  748  square  miles  (22,  239,  000 
acres)  of  which  only  7,  413  acres  are  cultivated  and  in  tree  crops,    about  half  of  1  percent  in 
permanent  meadows  and  pasture,    94  percent  in  forest,    and  5  percent  in  wasteland,   buildings, 
and  other  uses. 

3.  Type  of  agriculture.    Generally  the  cultivated  lands  are  located  around  the  settlements 
scattered  the  length  of  the  coastal  strip  of  Guiana  proper,   while  in  the  hinterland  region  of  the 
virgin  forest  of  the  Territory  of  Inini  there  is  mining  for  gold  and  other  metals. 

4.  Principal  agricultural  products.    The  principal  crops  produced  are  for  local  consump- 
tion: manioc,    sugarcane,    root  crops,    corn,    bananas,    and  green  vegetables  and  forage  crops 
for  the  cattle,   buffaloes,    and  pigs.   Forest  products  provide  the  principal  cash  crop. 

5.  Consumption  levels  and  dependence  on  agricultural  imports.    A  large  nvimber  of  the  in- 
habitants,   who  live  principally  in  villages,   have  few  needs  to  satisfy  and  their  demands  for  food 
are  met  by  fishing  and  the  small  crops  which  they  raise.    The  demand  for  imported  commodities 
is  from  the  city  population.    Local  production  of  coffee  and  cacao  provide  enough  for  the  coun- 
try's needs,    but  all  wheat  flour,    fats  and  oils,    rice,    and  milk  must  be  imported.    The  government 
is  making  a  study  with  a  view  to  raising  the  nutritional  levels  of  the  consumer. 

6.  Agricultural  and  trade  policy.    The  government  body,    FIDES  (Investment  Fund  for  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Development),    has  approved  the  establishment  of  a  Land  Surveys  Bureau  to 
determine  the  crops  most  suited  to  the  soils  of  Guiana.    The  bureau  will  also  survey  vacant 
arable  lands  and  assess  the  validity  of  titles  attached  to  them.    This  will  contribute  to  the  promo- 
tion of  agricultural  development  in  the  country  because  at  present  good  land  lies  idle  and  cannot 
be  allocated  to  would-be  farmers. 

French  Guiana  has  in  effect  the  same  tariff  as  Metropolitan  Frajice,    with  some  reduced 
rates  for  certain  products  covered  by  a  special  tariff.   In  addition  to  the  regular  import  duties, 
practically  all  commodities,    regardless  of  their  origin,    are  subject  to  the  sea-octroi  duties 
and  to  consumption  taxes.   Flour,    milk,    and  fresh  or  frozen  meat  are  among  the  few  items  ex- 
empt from  any  duty.   An  exchange  permit  is  required;  the  import  license  carries  the  right  to 
foreign  exchange. 

7.  Trade.  French  Guiana's  trade  is  predominantly  with  France.  Gold,  once  the  largest 
export  item,  was  only  about  7  percent  of  total  exports  in  1956  while  rum,  various  woods,  and 
rosewood  essence  accounted  for  47  percent.  In  1956  the  United  States  supplied  French  Guiana 
with  5  percent  of  its  total  imports.  A  small  part  of  these  were  agricultural  products  and  con- 
sisted p^rincipally  of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids,  salted  beef,  wheat  flour,  bakery  products,  and 
unmanufactured  tobacco.  The  United  States  received  6  percent  of  the  country's  exports,  of 
which  a  small  part  consisted  of  agricultural  products,    namely  essential  oils. 

8.  Economic  situation.     There  is  a  brighter  outlook  for  this  far-off  Department  of 
France.   While  trade  in  1956  was  6.5  percent  less  than  in  1955,   the  trade  deficit  was  reduced 
by  twice  that  amount.   The  mining  of  bauxite  by  two  American  companies  will  be  started  soon, 
and  it  is  expected  that  this  project  will  provide  the  country  with  capital  needed  to  step  up  agri- 
cultural development.   Malaria,   which  formerly  hindered  any  large-scale  development  of  the 
country,   has  been  wiped  out.   Local  taxation  is  practically  nil  and  the  budget  is  balanced  by  an 
allocation  from  France.   There  is  rapid  improvement  in  road  foundations  and  efforts  are  being 
made  to  improve  communications.   An  internal  radio  network  establishes  contact  with  the  small- 
est jungle  villages.   There  are  few  roads  but  five  airfields  and  two  light  planes  help  to  overcome 
the  handicap  of  the  ever-present  jungle. 

The  French  Government  created  a  credit  organization  in  November  1956  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  available  equipment  and  developing  small  scale  production  in  such  fields  as  handi- 
crafts,  food  industries,   agriculture,   and  fisheries.   Assistance  will  also  be  given  to  cooperatives 
engaged  in  promoting  production  in  these  fields. 
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9.    Special  item.    The  United  States  made  available  to  French  Guiana  under  a  PL  480, 
Title  II  program,    dried  skim  milk.    The  supplies  were  sent  as  part  of  the  feeding  program  of 
UNICEF  (United  Nations  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund)  which  began  in  June  1956, 
for  preschool  children  and  expectant  and  nursing  mothers. 

TABLE  9.  --U.    S.  -French  Guiana  trade,    1955  and  1956 


Product 


U.   S.    exports  to 

French  Guiana 

(domestic) 


1955 


1956^ 


Product 


U.  S.  imports  from 

French  Guiana 
(for  consumption) 


1955 


1956  ^ 


1,000 
dol  lars 


1,000 
dol  lars 


Baby  chicks 

Pork,   pickled,    salted  or 

cured 

Beef  and  veal,   pickled  or 

cured    

Dried  whole  milk 

Nonfat  dry  milk  solids    .  . . 

Wheat  flour 

Oatn^eal 

Bakery  products 

Beans,    dry,    ripe 

Vegetables  and  juices, 

canned 

Tobacco,   unmanufactured. 

Total  agricultural  exports 
Other  exports  

TOTAL  EXPORTS 


1 
6 

13 
370 

383 


28 
3 
1 
3 
1 


42 
300 

342 


Orange  oils  (essential 
oil) 

Lignaloe  oil 
(essential  oil) 

Total  agricultural  imports 
Other  imports 

TOTAL  IMPORTS 


1,000 
dol  lars 


3 
114 


117 


1,000 
dol  lars 
17 


19 
109 

128 


^  Preliminary. 
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GUADELOUPE 

1.  Farm  population.    Of  the  total  population  of  Z30,  000  (1955),   more  than  half  of  the  eco- 
nomically active  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 

2.  Land  use.    The  total  area  of  Guadeloupe  is  688  square  miles  (440,  320  acres).    This  De- 
partment of  France  consists  of  two  large  islands--Basse-Terre  and  Grande-Terre--separated 
by  a  narrow  channel,    and  five  smaller  islands  which  are  dependencies:  Marie  Galante,    Les 
Saintes,    St.   Barthelemy,    Desirade,    and  the  northern  two-thirds  of  the  island  of  St.    Martin  (the 
southern  third  being  a  part  of  the  Netherlands  Antilles).    Of  the  total  area  40  percent  is  arable, 

8  percent  in  fruit  and  tree  crops,    6  percent  in  savannas,    38  percent  in  woods  and  forest,    and  the 
remainder  in  roads,   buildings,    etc.   Slightly  more  than  half  the  arable  land  is  cultivated. 

3.  Type  of  agriculture.   Sugarcane  occupies  about  66  percent  of  the  cultivated  area.    The 
sugar  mills  and  large  planters  grow  about  75  percent  of  the  total  cane,    with  about  22,  000  small 
planters  producing  the  balance.    Bananas  are  grown  by  both  large  and  small  planters.    Mechaniza- 
tion is  linnited  to  those  areas  where  the  nature  of  the  terrain  permits  its  use.    Fertilizers  are 
widely  used.   Similar  to  those  in  Martinique,    the  sugar  factories  have  industrial  railroads  to 
haul  the  cane  to  the  mills  and  employ  tractors,    plows,    and  hoes. 

4.  Principal  agricultural  products.   Sugarcane  and  bananas  are  the  two  principal  cash 
crops.   Secondary  crops  of  importance  are  coffee,    cacao,    and  vanilla. 

5.  Consunnption  levels  and  dependence  on  agricultural  imports.    The  calories  ratio  intake 
is  high  on  the  whole.    Next  to  bread,    which  is  consumed  to  a  very  large  extent,    food  products 
most  in  favor  are  oil  and  fats,    dried  peas  and  beans,    rice,    sugar,    and  codfish.   In  general  the 
diet  is  very  diversified.    Fruits  and  local  and  garden  vegetables  are  produced  for  local  consump- 
tion.   All  other  foodstuffs  must  be  imported.    The  most  important  of  these  are  flour,    rice,    cod- 
fish,   dairy  products,    and  dry  vegetables.    Only  about  one -tenth  of  the  annual  consumption  of 
meat  is  imported. 

6.  Agricultural  and  trade  policy.  The  agricultural  and  trade  policies  of  Guadeloupe  are 
the  same  as  those  for  Martinique,  except  that  no  parallel  effort  to  that  being  made  in  Martin- 
ique to  expand  production  of  cacao  is  under  way  in  Guadeloupe. 

7.  Trade.   Practically  all  of  Guadeloupe's  trade  continues  to  be  with  France  and  French 
territories.   In  1956  sugar  and  byproducts  accounted  for  71  percent  of  the  value  of  total  exports, 
and  bananas  for  24  percent.    The  8  percent  drop  in  total  trade  below  the  1955  figure  may  be  ac- 
counted for  entirely  by  the  fall  in  banana  exports  due  to  the  August  1956  hurricane.    The  United 
States  supplied  2.  2  percent  of  the  value  of  Guadeloupe's  total  imports  in  1956,    a  small  part  being 
for  foodstuffs,    and  it  received  vanilla  beans  and  molasses  and  nonagricultural  products  totaling 
about  a  third  of  a  million  dollars  in  1956. 

8.  Econonnic  situation.    Subsidization  of  the  economy  of  Guadeloupe,    as  of  Martinique,   by 
the  French  Government  in  1956,    as  in  previous  years,    was  necessary  to  sustain  the  economic 
activity  of  both  Departments.    The  foreign  trade  position  shows  considerable  improvement,    with 
the  unfavorable  balance  dropping  from  $8.  5  million  in  1953  to  $2.  8  million  in  1954,    $1.  2  million 
in  1955,    and  $1.8  million  in  1956.    The  rise  in  1956  over  1955  was  due  to  a  reduction  of  $6.6  mil- 
lion in  banana  exports  resulting  from  the  August  hurricane.    Also,    a  2  percent  reduction  in  sugar 
exports  below  that  of  1955  was  nnore  than  offset  by  a  value  that  was  7  percent  higher.    World  com- 
petition,   as  well  as  smaller  French  quotas  in  the  case  of  sugar  and  African  competition  in  the 
case  of  bananas,    however,    severely  limit  the  expansion  of  these  crops  in  Guadeloupe  and  Mar- 
tinique.   The  great  distance  from  France,    which  is  alnnost  the  only  market  and  source  of  supply, 
is  another  severe  handicap.   Since  overpopulation  problems  of  Guadeloupe  cannot  be  solved  by 
increased  agricultural  activity  and  production  alone,    employment  in  industry  must  also  be  stepped 
up.   But  market  conditions  requiring  higher  productivity  have  restricted  any  increase  in  employ- 
ment in  either  the  sugar  or  runn  industries.    Therefore,    in  order  to  provide  extra  employment,    a 
study  is  being  made  of  possibilities  in  the  growth  of  secondary  industries  and  handicrafts.    It  is 
planned  to  develop  the  fishing  industry  by  improving  techniques  and  equipment  developing  market- 
ing facilities,    and  constructing  a  small  cold  storage  for  the  fish  and,    at  a  later  stage,    canning  it. 
Planned  public  works  programs  include  road  improvement,   harbor  facilities,    increased  elec- 
tricity,   technical  education  facilities,    and  housing  policies.    Fairly  adequate  provision  has  been 
made  during  recent  years  for  credit  facilities.   It  would  seem  that  the  foundations  are  being  laid 
for  the  rapid  economic  development  of  Guadeloupe,    as  of  Martinique. 
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MARTINIQUE 

1.  Farm  population.   Of  the  total  population  of  Z40,  000  (1955)  about  half  of  those  econom- 
ically active  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 

2.  Land  use.    The  total  area  of  Martinique  is  385  square  miles  (246,400  acres),    of  which 
about  40  percent  is  arable,    7  percent  in  tree  crops,    20  percent  in  savannas,    25  percent  in  woods 
and  forest  and  8  percent  in  wasteland,    roads,   buildings,    etc.   About  47  percent  of  the  arable  land 
is  cultivated. 

3.  Type  of  agriculture.   Sugar  production  occupies  about  77  percent  of  the  cultivated  land 
and  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  large  plantation  owners,    who  have  their  own  mills.    The  owners  of 
small  farms  bring  their  cane  to  the  nearby  mill  for  grinding  and  also  sell  bananas  to  the  nearest 
plantation  owner.    Mechanization  is  limited,    as  sugarcane  is  grown  in  small  fields  and  valleys 
skirting  the  coast  of  the  island,    and  the  nature  of  the  terrain  precludes  the  possibility  of  the 
wide  use  of  machinery.   But  the  sugar  factories  have  industrial  railroads  to  haul  the  cane  to  the 
mills,    and  tractors  are  used  and  some  plows  and  hoes  have  also  been  brought  in  for  cultivation. 

4.  Principal  agricultural  products.   Sugarcane,    bananas,    and  pineapples  are  the  principal 
export  crops.   Secondary  crops  of  importance  are  cacao  and  vegetables. 

5.  Consumption  levels  and  dependence  on  agricultural  innports.    The  diet  of  the  people  in 
Martinique  is  unbalanced  because  of  the  inadequate  production  and  import  of  meat.   Citrus  and 
other  fruits  are  grown  for  local  consumption.   Sufficient  local  vegetables  are  produced  to  meet 
the  dennand;  however,    their  consumption,    which  is  fairly  high  in  country  districts,    is  declining 
as  a  result  of  the  increased  consumption  of  bread  due  to  a  slight  improvement  in  the  living  stand- 
ards of  the  workers.   All  other  foodstuffs  must  be  imported,   the  principal  ones  being  dried  cod- 
fish (a  staple  food),   dairy  products,   flour,    rice,    edible  oil  and  fats,    and  canned  goods. 

6.  Agricultural  and  trade  policy.    In  the  economic  and  social  field,    the  government  aims  at 
the  improvement  of  marketing  facilities  by  means  of  boards  or  associations  established  for 
sugar,    rum,    and  bananas  and,    in  the  technical  field,    it  aims  at  the  increase  of  production,   the 
lowering  of  costs,    and  the  improvement  of  work  conditions  and  wages.   In  addition,   the  Agricul- 
tural Department  is  encouraging  farmers  to  plant  cacao,    and  for  this  purpose  is  importing  and 
propagating  for  distribution  some  of  the  best  varieties  of  cacao  clones  and  beans.    The  cattle 
improvement  program,    started  in  1951,   has  been  continued  with  very  significant  improvements 
apparent  in  1956.   Purebred  stud  animals  have  been  imported.   Also,   fodder  crops  have  been  in- 
creased.   Attention  is  being  turned  to  the  production  of  avocados  and  other  tropical  fruit,    at  the 
suggestion  of  ICA. 

Martinique  has  the  sanne  tariff  as  Metropolitan  France,    with  reduced  rates  for  certain 
products  covered  by  a  special  tariff.   In  addition  to  the  regular  import  duties,   practically  all 
commodities,    regardless  of  their  origin,    are  subject  to  dock  dues  and  to  consumption  taxes.    An 
exchange  permit  is  required;  the  import  license  carries  the  right  to  foreign  exchange. 

7.  Trade.    As  usual,    nearly  all  of  the  trade  in  1956  was  with  France  and  the  French  Union. 
Sugar  and  its  byproducts  accounted  for  58  percent  of  the  exports  and  bananas  and  pineapples  for 
47  percent.    The  principal  items  imported  were  foodstuffs  (20  percent),   fertilizers,   petroleum 
products,    and  automotive  equipment.   Exports  to  the  United  States  were  negligible,    and  the 
United  States  supplied  about  3  percent  of  the  imports,    of  which  about  8  percent  was  for  such 
agricultural  products  as  baby  chicks,   poultry  feed,    and  cattle  for  breeding. 

8.  Economic  situation.    In  general  1956  may  be  considered  a  good  year  for  Martinique. 
Though  the  income  from  its  principal  crop,    sugar,   was  15  percent  lower  than  in  1955,   the  in- 
creased banana  production  enabled  Martinique  to  increase  its  export  volume  and  substantially 
reduce  its  trade  deficit.   The  deficit  for  1956  was  reduced  by  $4,  6  million  below  that  of  1955,   a 
reduction  of  33  percent  in  the  one  year.    A  decrease  in  imports  also  contributed  to  this  reduction. 
The  importance  of  the  increased  banana  expoirts  in  1956  was  due  principally  to  the  destruction  of 
numberless  orchards  by  a  severe  winter  in  France,   the  reduction  of  African  production  and  the 
hurricane  of  August  1956,    which  destroyed  the  Guadeloupe  plantations.   Farmers  have  been  turn- 
ing from  sugarcane  to  the  production  of  cacao  and  other  crops  and  livestock  of  late.   However, 
large  revenues  from  banana  production  drew  farmers    away  from  cacao  planting  in  1956.   But  the 
island  will  need  to  seek  markets  elsewhere  for  further  increases  in  banana  production  as  France's 
market  can  only  absorb  a  limited  amount.    Martinique  has  decided  to  get  a  larger  share  of  the 
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tourist  trade  with  the  Caribbean,  and  has  established  a  tourist  office  to  coordinate  all  activities 
connected  with  the  industry.  Hotel  accommodations  are  being  extended  for  this  purpose.  Atten- 
tion is  being  given  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  over  population  by  encouraging  the  increase 
and  improvement  of  small  industries  and  handicrafts.  Adequate  provision  has  been  made  during 
recent  years  for  credit  facilities  through  the  Central  Bank,  private  banks.  Agricultural  Credit 
Banks,  and  CREDIT  AG  (Welfare  Fund  for  the  French  Caribbean  Departments).  Greater  economic 
development  may  be  expected  in  the  future. 

TABLE  10.  --U.    S.  -French  West  Indies  (French  Antilles)  trade,    1955  and  1956 


Product 


U.  S.  exports  to  French 
West  Indies 
(domestic) 


1955 


1956'^ 


Product 


U.  S.  imports  from  French 

West  Indies 

(for  consumption) 


1955 


1956^ 


Cattle  for  breeding.  .  .  . 

Baby  chicks 

Beef  and  veal,   pickled 

or  cured 

Rice 

Other  grains  and  prep  . 
Mixed  poultry  feeds  .  .  . 
Other  feeds  and 

fodders  

Potatoes 

Other  vegetables  and 

preparations 

Fruit  juices 

Vegetable  oils  and  fats 

Sugar 

Malt  extract 

Food  for  relief  or 

charity. 

Total  agricultural 

exports 

Other  exports 

TOTAL  EXPORTS  .  . 


Preliminary. 


1.000 
dol  lars 

16 
12 

1.000 
dol  lars 
15 
24 

2 
2 
9 

1 

6 

3 

21 



1 
3 

1 
5 

2 

5 
5 

--- 

I 
3 

17 

17 

64 
1,394 

107 
1,  312 

1,458 


1,419 


Sheep  and  goat  skins 

Bananas  . 

Mangoes 

Vanilla  beans 

Molasses,    inedible.  . 

Total  agricultural 

imports.  , 

Other  innports 

TOTAL  IMPORTS. 


1.000 

1.000 

dollars 

dol lars 

1 

2 



5 



1 



66 

209 

166 

210 

240 

140 

108 

350 


348 
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NETHERLANDS  ANTILLES 

1.  Farm  population.    The  total  population  of  the  Netherlands  Antilles  is  about  186,  000 
(1956)  divided  as  follows:  Curacao  IZl.OOO,    Aruba  56,000,   Bonaire  6,000,    and  the  Windward 
Islands  of  St.   Martin  (southern  part),   St.   Eustatius,    and  Saba  about  3,  700.    The  population  of 
Curacao  and  Aruba  is  almost  entirely  urban,    while  on  the  other  islands  small-scale  agriculture, 
stock-raising,    and  fishing  are  the  principal  occupations. 

2.  Land  use.    The  total  area  is  367  square  miles  (234,  880  acres)  divided  as  follows: 
Curacao  173,    Aruba  69,    Bonaire  95,   St.   Eustatius  9,   Saba  5,    and  St.    Martin  (southern  part,    the 
northern  part  is  French  territory)  16.   Curacao,    Aruba,    and  Bonaire  have  similar  topographic 
features,   having  volcanic  bases  partly  covered  with  coral  reefs;  they  are  more  or  less  flat  with 
occasional  high  hills.    The  Windward  Islands  are  more  mountainous  and  have  enough  rainfall  to 
support  crops  on  the  small  amount  of  available  soil. 

3.  Type  of  agriculture.    Curacao,    Aruba,    and  Bonaire  are  seiniarid  and  have  little  vegeta- 
tion other  than  divi-divi  trees,    aloes,    cacti,    and  scrub  brush.   In  the  Windward  Islands  most  of 
the  land  is  in  the  hands  of  small  farmers,    whose  plots  average  2  to  12  acres  and  on  Saba  2  to  4 
acres.   Mechanical  agricultural  practices  are  generally  not  possible  on  the  hilly  and  stony  land, 
nor  on  Saba  where  each  plot  is  surrounded  by  a  low  stone  wall.    All  work  is  manual.    There  are 
no  all-season  water  courses  in  any  of  the  islands,    which  all  suffer  from  lack  of  water. 

4.  Principal  agricultural  products.    The  principal  agricultural  products  are  sorghum  and 
orange  peels  (only  on  Curacao),    aloes  (nnainly  on  Aruba),    sweetpotatoes  and  yams  (primarily  on 
the  Windward  Islands),    divi-divi- -used  for  tanning --(mainly  on  Curacao  and  Bonaire),    and  small 
quantities  of  assorted  vegetables. 

5.  Consumption  levels  and  dependence  on  agricultural  imports.   Agricultural  production  on 
all  the  islands  is  insignificant.   However,   in  the  Windward  Islands  sufficient  potatoes  and  yams 
are  produced  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  population,    leaving  a  small  exportable  surplus  to  Curacao. 
Fishing  occupies  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  and  makes  a  considerable  contribution  to  the 
local  diet.    Bonaire  also  produces  a  fair  part  of  its  food  consunnption.   Curacao  and  Aruba  are  al- 
nnost  entirely  dependent  on  innports  for  all  food  items.    The  territory  as  a  whole  must  import 
nnost  of  its  food  and  all  other  consunner  items.    There  is  some  meat  production  on  a  small  scale. 

6.  Agricultural  and  trade  policy.    On  Aruba,    a  hydroponics  farm,    part  of  the  new  water 
plant  project,    is  expected  to  supply  some  of  that  island's  vegetable  needs.    If  successful,    this 
type  of  farming  may  be  tried  on  the  other  islands  and  might  eventually  relieve  the  territory's 
dependence  on  imported  foodstuffs.   A  long-range  developnnent  plan  for  the  Windward  Islands 
includes  the  development  of  agriculture  and  fishing  and  new  water  and  electric  plants. 

Tariff  rates,    raised  in  August  1956  to  obtain  more  revenue,    do  not  apply  to  so-called 
tourist  articles  to  which  the  former  low  rate  still  applies.   No  import  license  is  necessary,    ex- 
cept for  certain  luxury  items.   An  exchange  permit  is  required. 

7.  Trade.    Petroleum  shipments  dominate  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Netherlands  Antilles. 
This  trade  is  centered  on  Curacao  and  Aruba;  the  other  islands  account  for  only  about  0.15 
percent  of  total  trade.   In  1956  oil  was  87  percent  of  total  imports  and  99  percent  of  total  exports. 
Food  accounted  for  13  percent  of  all  nonpetroleum  imports.    The  United  States  is  the  second 
largest  nrjarket  for  the  Netherlands  Antilles  products  after  Venezuela,    whose  supplies  consist 
almost  entirely  of  crude  oil.   In  1955  and  1956  the  United  States  supplied  over  30  percent  of  all 
nonpetroleum  imports  into  Curacao  and  over  60  percent  into  Aruba,    about  18  percent  of  the  total 
amount  (or  10  percent  including  oil  exports)  being  for  foodstuffs,    such  as  wheat  flour,    other 
grains,    and  meats.    The  United  States  is  the  principal  buyer  from  the  Netherlands  Antilles,    taking 
over  26  percent  of  its  exports,    which  consist  largely  of  petroleum  products. 

8.  Economic  situation.    The  economy  of  the  Netherlands  Antilles  continues  to  be  based  on 
the  operations  of  the  oil  refineries  located  on  Curacao  and  Aruba.   Most  of  the  crude  oil  is  im- 
ported from  Venezuela  and  a  small  quantity  from  Colombia.    These  islands  look  forward  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  prosperity  since  the  world's  demand  for  petroleum  products  is  expected 
to  continue  to  increase  in  the  future.   Labor  union  activities  could  upset  the  balance,   but  this  is 
generally  considered  unlikely.    The  other  islands  of  the  Netherlands  Antilles  have  had  no  signif- 
icant economic  developnnents.   Persons  seeking  work  migrate  to  Curacao  or  Aruba  to  find  jobs 

in  the  refineries.   An  annual  subsidy  is  required  to  provide  assistance  for  these  islands.   It  is 
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hoped  that  increased  tourism  may  be  a  means  of  raising  the  living  standard  of  these  non-self- 
supporting  parts  of  the  Territory.    The  large  expenditure  of  foreign  currency  by  the  refineries 
on  Curacao  and  Aruba  help  to  offset  the  Territory's  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  which  results 
from  the  need  for  importing  nearly  all  food  and  consumer  goods.   During  1956  economic  condi- 
tions rennained  more  or  less  unchanged,    except  that  both  oil  companies  increased  their  produc- 
tion slightly  because  of  the  shortage  of  oil  brought  on  by  the  Middle  East  disturbances.    To 
counteract  the  problenns  presented  by  a  dependence  on  the  oil  refineries  and  a  rising  population, 
the  Territory  has  tried  to  attract  new  industries  and  stimulate  tourism  by  granting  tax  holidays 
and  by  its  proposal  to  establish  free  trade  zones  in  Curacao  and  Aruba.   However,   the  lack  of 
raw  materials  and  high  labor  costs  stand  directly  in  the  path  of  such  a  program. 

TABLE  11.  --U.   S.  -Netherlands  Antilles  trade,    1955  and  1956 


Product 

U.   S.    exports  to 

Netherlands  Antilles 

(domestic) 

Product 

U.   S.    iinports  from 

Netherlands  Antilles 

(for  consumption) 

1955 

1956^ 

1955 

1956^ 

Beef,   veal  &  pork,   fresh 
or  frozen 

1,000 

dollars 

16 

129 
107 
554 
103 

145 

62 

113 

274 

215 

628 

414 

412 

279 

147 

517 

87 

56 

51 

341 

389 
104 
155 
96 
312 
152 
128 
143 

548 

390 
123 

200 

7,390 
49, 158 

56, 548 

1,000 

dol lars 

104 

85 

86 

548 

127 

230 
67 
101 
293 
226 
759 
445 
355 
271 
185 
529 
176 
36 
87 
291 

448 
111 
206 
95 
326 
198 
111 
4 

866 

442 
181 

217 

8,206 
71,574 

79,780 

Goat  and  kid  skins.  .... 
Other  animal  skins.  .  .  . 
Cacao  beans 

1.000 
dol lars 

16 
61 

66 
3 

146 
220, 188 

220,334 

1.000 
dollars 
8 

Pork,   pickled,    salted, 
cured 

1 
37 

Hams,    cured  and  canned. 
Poultry,    fresh  or  frozen 
Sausage,    incl.    canned... 
Other  meats  and  meat 

products  

Lard 

Dried  whole  milk 

Coffee,    green 

Coffee,    roasted 

Nutmegs 

120 

20 

7 

Drugs,    herbs,    leaves, 
roots,    etc 

50 

Cottonseed  oilcake  and 
meal 

Other  dairy  products  .... 
Eggs,    in  the  shell 

Total  agricultural 
imports. 

243 

Wheat  flour 

Other  imports 

TOTAL  IMPORTS.  .  . 

Corn  meal  ............. 

240,692 

Rice,    milled 

240,935 

Bakery  products 

Other  grains  and  prep  .  .  . 

Mixed  poultry  feeds 

Other  feeds  and  fodders  . 
Onions    

Potatoes 

Vegetables,    canned 

Other  vegetables  and 
nren 

Apples,    fresh 

Oranges  and  tangerines.  . 
Fruits,    canned 

Fruit  juices 

Other  fruits  and  prep.  .  .  . 
Nuts  and  preparations  .  .  . 
Cottonseed  oil 

Other  vegetable  oils  & 

Coffee,    roasted  and 

instant   

Malt  liquors 

Other  agricultural 
products 

Total  agricultural 
exports 

Other  exports 

TOTAL  EXPORTS 

^Preliminary. 
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SURINAM  (NETHERLANDS  GUIANA) 

1.  Farm  population.    Of  the  estimated  population  of  240,  000  (1955),    about  40  percent  is 
urban,    the  rest  being  engaged  in  farming. 

2.  Land  use.    The  total  area  of  Surinam  is  about  55,  212  square  miles  (35,  335,  680  acres), 
which  comprises  three  zones --the  low  coastal  plain,   followed  by  savannas  and  undulating  forest 
country,    and  ending  in  a  mountainous  timbered  hinterland.    Cultivated  areas,    confined  largely  to 
the  coastal  plain,   total  about  92,  000  acres  and  pastures  10,  000  acres.    About  67  percent  of  the 
cultivated  area  is  in  rice. 

3.  Type  of  agriculture.    One -third  of  the  cultivated  area  is  in  large  plantations  and  the 
rest  in  small  holdings.    One  large  rice  project  has  been  mechanized,    greatly  increasing  the  out- 
put.   More  than  200  tractors  are  employed  in  agriculture. 

4.  Principal  agricultural  products.    Rice  is  by  far  the  most  important  commercial  crop, 
followed  by  citrus,    coffee,    and  balata.   Lumber  is  an  important  forest  product. 

5.  Consumption  levels  and  dependence  on  agricultural  imports.   Surinam  retains  for  home 
consumption  large  quantities  of  the  crops  it  exports:  rice,    citrus,    coffee-  and  cacao,    sugar,    coco- 
nuts,   and  bananas.   It  also  produces  vegetables,    corn,    and  plantain.    The  local  production  of  poul- 
try appears  to  be  rising.    Cattle  and  hogs  are  increasing  at  what  appears  to  be  a  slower  rate. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Government  Fisheries  Service,    farm  ponds  are  being  built.    These 
ponds  are  important  potential  food  sources  for  the  local  population  through  expanded  development 
of  fish  farming.    Imports  of  consumption  goods  amounted  to  36  percent  of  total  imports  for  1956, 
which  was  higher  than  in  the  two  previous  years. 

6.  Agricultural  and  trade  policy.    Under  its  Ten  Year  Plan  the  government  is  putting  em- 
phasis on  land  reclamation  and  distribution  to  small  holders  with  the  object  of  increasing  the 
local  food  supply,    improving  the  economic  situation  in  the  rural  areas,    and  encouraging  fami- 
lies to  remain  on  farms.   Crop  diversification  will  be  stressed.   Steps  are  being  taken  to  expand 
the  cacao  industry  by  research,    propaganda,    and  financial  aid  to  cacao  planters. 

W'  Although  Surinam's  exchange  position  is  sound,   the  authorities  maintain  control  over  im- 

ports through  a  licensing  system  requiring  either  an  import  license  or  an  inwards  clearance 
bill,    depending  on  the  method  of  payment.   Entry  of  certain  articles  is  prohibited  regardless  of 
the  country  of  origin;  these  include  macaroni  and  fresh  cabbage  (white  variety),   timber  (except 
baboon  wood),    and  cut  lumber.   In  addition  there  are  quotas  on  imports  of  rice,    wheat,    sugar, 
and  vegetable  oils.   No  export  license,    but  only  an  outwards  clearance  bill,    is  required  for  the 
exportation  of  goods  to  countries  to  which  payment  must  be  made  for  goods  sold  to  Surinam  in 
U.   S.    dollars,    Netherlands  guilders  via  the  Netherlands -Surinam  monetary  arrangement,   pounds 
sterling,    and/or  Netherlands  Antilles  guilders. 

7.  Trade.    About  77  percent  of  Surinam's  foreign  earnings  come  from  bauxite,    10  percent 
from  forest  products,    and  9  percent  from  agricultural  products.   In  1956  the  United  States  re- 
ceived about  68  percent  of  Surinam's  total  exports,    97  percent  of  this  amount  being  for  bauxite 
and  3  percent  for  agricultural  products,    chiefly  cacao  beans  and  balata.    The  United  States  sup- 
plied 35  percent  of  the  country's  total  imports,    13.  5  percent  being  for  agricultural  products, 
mainly  wheat  flour,    pickled  beef  and  veal,    vegetable  oils  and  fats,    and  unmanufactured  tobacco. 

8.  Economic  situation.     1956  was  a  good  year  for  Surinam.   A  new  peak  in  exports  and  im- 
ports was  reached.    Bauxite  production  achieved  a  new  high  and  the  future  for  Surinain  bauxite 
exports  appeared  brighter  as  a  result  of  a  new  long-term  buying  contract  with  a  Dutch-owned 
company.    At  the  end  of  1956  there  was  a  favorable  exchange  balance,    a  budget  surplus,    and 
adequate  gold  and  dollar  reserves.    The    major  development  in  1956  was  the  approval  of  legisla- 
tion setting  up  a  central  bank,    which  opened  for  business  in  April  1957.    The  Ten  Year  Plan 
began  to  show  some  tangible  results.   Housing  and  business  construction  continued  at  a  modest 
rate.   Forest  and  agricultural  production  increased.   A  mechanized  rice  growing  project  showed 
real  progress.   A  new  local  fish  meal  industry  and  a  new  shrimp  factory  were  opened.   A  hydro- 
electric project  was  under  discussion.    The  cost  of  living  index  showed  the  first  significant  non- 
seasonal  rise  in  recent  years,    and  was  partly  responsible  for  the  first  major  disputes  after  a 
long  period  of  labor  quiet.   The  employment  picture  improved  at  the  close  of  the  year.   While  there 
is  unemployment,   there  is  a  shortage  of  trained,    skilled,    and  semiskilled  personnel.   An  earnest 
effort  is  being  made  to  train  men  in  technical  fields,    and  a  technical  school  is  about  finished. 
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9.    Special  items.    The  U.    S.    Operations  Mission  has  carried  on  its  technical  assistance 
program  in  Surinam  since  1954,    in  cooperation  with  the  governinent,    for  the  improvement  of 
housing,    water  supply  and  health,    and  training  in  technical  and  social  works.    Urban  housing  has 
shown  substantial  improvement  and  attention  is  being  given  to  rural  areas. 

Surinam's  status  is  that  of  an  equal  partner  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 

TABl^E  12.  --U.    S.  -Surinam  (Netherlands  Guiana)  tirade,    1955  and  1956 


U.S.  exports  to  Surinann 

U.  S.  imports 

^rom  Surinam 

Product 

(domestic) 

Product 

(for  consumption) 

1955 

1956^ 

1955 

1956^ 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

dol  lars 

dollars 

dol lars 

dol  lars 

Baby  chicks  ...,, 

14 

5 

Deer  skins       •  •  • 

41 

Beef  and  veal,   pickled 

Other  hides  and 

or  cured , 

270 

276 

skins 

All 

18 

Pork,    pickled,  salted 

Cacao  beans    

277 

or  cured  

24 
12 

24 
84 

Coffee,    green  .... 
Sugar 

80 

243 
2 

17 

Poultry,    fresh  or 
frozen  .  .  ', 

1 

Balata  (rubber)  .  .  . 
Carnauba  wax  .... 

210 

Other  meats  and  meat 

4 

products  

17 

13 

Lignaloe  oil 
(essential  oil)  .  .  . 

Nonfat  dry  milk  solids. 

78 

55 

12 

Other  dairy  products  .  . 

14 

8 

Timber,    unmanu- 

Wheat flour 

329 

70 
43 

290 
80 
82 
58 

factured 

Total  agricultural 

imports    

Other  imports  .... 

7 

864 
17. 156 

30 

Rice 

Other  grains  and  prep  . 
Mixed  poultry  feeds  .  .  . 
Other  feeds  and 

610 
19,480 

fodders  

35 
73 

20 
99 

TOTAL 
IMPORTS 

18,020 

Peas,    dry,    ripe 

20,090 

Other  vegetables  and 

prep 

28 

40 

Vegetable  oils  and 

fats,    refined 

110 

101 

Fruits  and  prepara- 

tions   

30 

33 

Tobacco,    unnnanu- 

factured  

115 

105 

Food  for  relief  or 

charity 

1 



Other  agricultural 

products  

15 

11 

Total  agricultural 

exports 

1,200 
5,831 

1,407 
9.035 

Other  exports 

TOTAL  EXPORTS  .  . 

7,031 

10,442 

Preliminary. 
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